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MEXICO CITY: A bank program to serve small business (See page 40) 


This Month: 


COUNTRY BANKING—IN FLORIDA by W. E. Ellis 


MODERNIZING THE BANK’S OPERATING METHODS by 0. F. Emerson 





THE SAVINGS & LOAN GROWTH STORY by Norman Strunk 
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EXPAND 
IN ALL PARTS OF 


CANADA 


WITH THE HELP OF THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Canada is the best customer of the 
United States—a prime source of 
raw materials—a major market 

for diverse goods and services— 
and capital! With the fast-growing 
population and rising industrial 
output north of the border, Canada 
and the United States are now doing 
more business together than ever. 
In assisting your own customers’ 
operations in Canada—-sales, 
financing, manufacturing, process- 
ing, buying—The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce can prove useful to you. 
Our people know Canada— 

and can help you. 





Bankers and businessmen are 
invited to make use of our facilities. 
Ag Write— 


The Canadian Bank of 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 

New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
Over 640 Canadian Branches 










ommerce 


One of the world’s 
largest banks, The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has over 
640 branches 
throughout Canada 
... is in a strategic 
position to meet 

your banking require- 
ments ... can keep 
you informed of trends 
and opportunities any- 
where in the country. 
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Unusual Statement 


Sirs: My eagle-eyed associate Edmund 
Burke, auditor, spotted this error in the 


one 250,000 shortLl 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1953 





OWNED 

Cash, here and there..... $ 27,507.50 
Municipal I.0.U.’s...... 124,853.68 
thes LOA S; . oi oe cece 765,078.76 
X-Ready money....... 1,167,519.94 

Loans (What are we 
RTOS), 5 osiccucs 6s 134,827.67 
Overdrafts (Whodunit? ). 16.03 
"ORR BONERS, cco os 3 ss $1,302,363.64 

OWED 

Deposits doing time $ 79,193.95 


Deposits, loose as a goose 1,070,016.89 


Total deposits........ 1,149,210.84 
Semi-annual pot split.... 5,000.00 
Origtesl G06 5. icccs vec 25,000.00 
FOPCEG SHEE sé oo osc isd5es 25,000.00 
Accumulation and reserves 

for sour notes....... 98,152.80 

She balances.......... $1,302,363.64 


X-Do you know of another bank with 
more .ceady money than total deposits? 
(Anyway, we can now sass the exam- 
iners.) 


FIRST STATE BANK 
PICHER, OKLAHOMA 


reproduction of the statement of the 
First State Bank, Picher, Oklahoma, in 
your March issue: 

CHARLES Z. MEYER, 

Vice-President and Comptroller, 

First National Bank, 

Chicago 90, Illinois. 


ED.: Our thanks to Mr. Burke and the 
scores of bank men who pointed out the 
typographical error—in which cash 
should have been shown as $277,587.50. 
Our apology goes to President Ralph 
Chambers of the First State Bank who 
reports that the statement, except for 
the error, has had widespread, favorable 


The drive-in and the 


publicity. Undoubtedly, it has been the 
most widely read and thoroughly audited 
of 1953 statements. 
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Savings Bond Cooperation 

Sirs: The article, “Looking at a Bank’s 
Model Savings Bond Program,” in your 
January issue was exceptional in show- 
ing how the Toledo Trust Company 
mobilized its community to build security 
through U. S. Savings Bonds. 

We are deeply appreciative of the 
contribution you are making by report- 
ing the excellent cooperation which Amer- 
ican banking is giving our campaigns. 

ELIHU E. HARRIS, 

Assistant National Director, 

U. S. Savings Bond Division, 

Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Aloha 


Stirs: Burroughs Clearing House is 
certainly to be congratulated on its very 
fine record. We, here at the Bishop Na- 
tional Bank, are avid readers of Bur- 
roughs Clearing House and look forward 
to receiving each issue. Aloha. 

DESMOND STANLEY, Vice-President, 

Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Cabana-Style Drive-In 


Sirs: Residents of Michigan’s thumb 
area recently saw a good example of 
drive-in banking when they inspected 
the smart new facilities of the Pigeon 
State Bank, Pigeon, at an open house. 

The drive-in section is one of the fea- 
tures of the striking, new, $45,000 bank 
building. The drive-in, explained Presi- 
dent Ernest Clabuesch, is housed under 
a cabana-style overdrop that extends 
along an entire side of the building. 

Other features of the bank’s new quar- 


modern interior are features of the 
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ters are: a generous use of glass, a large, 
open lobby and waiting room, air condi- 
tioning and indirect lighting. 

JACQUES LESSTRANG, 

Lesstrang and Associates, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


bank’s new quarters 














THE STORY OF A BUSINESS 
THAT’S READ BY MORE PEOPLE 
MANY A BEST SELLER 


THAN 














Uncle Sam’s busy mail carriers recently delivered more than a 


million and a quarter copies of a newly published book. You 


wouldn’t exactly call it a best seller, yet it has no doubt already 


been read by more people than many books on the best seller list. 


Every line in this book is true, yet for sheer drama it sets a pace 


that fiction would find hard to follow. 


It is the most modern 


of modern history — American history — newly made and still 


to be made. 





‘ is the latest edition of the 
report that goes each year from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to its shareowners—the 
people who provide the money to build 
the telephone system. 

In our school history books we 
read with a sense of wonder about the 
laying of a cable across the Atlantic 
that carried messages in faint dots 
and dashes. 

This modern history book tells of 
a new kind of cable soon to be laid on 
the ocean floor that will carry thirty- 
six messages at one time from conti- 
nent to continent, not in dots and 
dashes but in the human voice itself. 

It tells the dramatic story of tele- 
vision networks serving 161 cities, of 


Would you like a copy of the report? We'll be glad to send it to you. Just address 


network color television soon to be in 
the American home. 

It tells of guided missiles that will 
guard our great cities against air at- 
tack, and of telephone warning sys- 
tems reaching to the far northern 
shores of our continent. 

It tells of new devices coming 
out of the laboratory and into the 
telephone system. One of the most 
striking of these is the tiny transistor 
—the mighty mite of our electronic 
world. 

But these dramatic chapters are 
dwarfed by all that is implied in the 
simple statements that America in 
1953 passed the fifty million mark in 
telephones, that 80% of all Bell tele- 
phones are now dial, and that nearly 





the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


half of all your Long Distance calls 
are dialed by the operator straight 
through to the distant telephone. 

A thrilling story surely of things 
done and to be done, but chiefly it is 
a story not of things but of people. In 
the words of Cleo Craig, President of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, “Ours is a service of 
neighbor to neighbor—human, per- 
sonal, friendly, courteous. 

“All the progress told in this an- 
nual report is the work of men and 
women, the people of the telephone 
companies, of the laboratory, of the 
manufacturing and supply organiza- 
tion. To say that 1953 was a con- 
structive and successful year is also 
to say “They made it so. 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Credit as a Sales Weapon 


As sales competition and buyer resist- 
ance stiffens, there has been a tendency 
for manufacturers to strengthen distrib- 
utor and retail dealer credit arrange- 
ments, as a market weapon. 

Action of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, in organizing a new $10,- 
000,000 credit corporation subsidiary for 
dealers in areas where financing assist- 
ance is “inadequate,” is a major move in 
this direction. 

The new organization will supplement, 
not replace, the six-year-old Westing- 
house Equity Plan under which more than 
4,500 banks and credit agencies are pro- 
viding local financing for dealers. The 
corporation explains that the Westing- 
house credit subsidiary will assist in 
marketing new products as well as in- 
creasing sales of established lines, by 
making maximum credit available to 
dealers and by providing financial aid 
for special promotions, where such assist- 
ance is not now available. 

George G. Main, treasurer of Westing- 
house, is president of the credit subsid- 
iary. Vice-president and general mana- 
ger is Chester F. Gilbert, who is also 
manager of the parent corporation’s re- 
tail finance division. 


* 


Meanwhile, progress is being reported 
by an independent organization, E. A. 
Mattison & Associates, of Chicago, toward 
the same general direction of strength- 
















“BANKPLAN"” 
FINANCING 
MANUFACTURERS 


DEALERS DISTRIBUTORS 


~ A Summary — 











Bankplan aff 


purchases from 


< for Inventory financing of 
thawing for xales to Dealers 


in tien of “open 
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Bankplan permits Dealers to increase sales b 
“Represe ” floor stoe 





NO RECOURSE’ 


NO WITHHOLDS! 


| NO RESERVES! 














Provides finance plan details 


ening the sales credit arm of appliance 
manufacturers. However, in this in- 
stance, the program involves protective 
agreements that will encourage banks to 
imance products at the dealer level. 

Further details on the plan of opera- 
tion of this new coordinating agency, 
first covered in the December 1953 issue 
c* Burroughs Clearing House, have now 
been made available. 
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The basic feature of the program is a 
repurchase agreement with manufactur- 
ers, protecting banks against loss, with a 
reserve being set up on a “common fund” 
basis. Under the plan, all banks remit 
reserves into a central depository, giving 
the manufacturer the benefit of spread- 
ing the contract purchases, and hence the 
risk of repossession, over a large number 
of areas. Other key features are: 

1. A standard, uniform repurchase 
agreement has been drafted, eliminating 
the need for banks to consider entirely 
different plans from each manufacturer. 

2. E. A. Mattison holds such agree- 
ments, and offers them to qualified banks 
desiring to provide household appliance 
financing. 

3. It makes available to banks infor- 
mation on the earnings possibilities, show- 
ing over-all and per item costs as well as 
gross and net yields. Also, it provides 
forms and methods help to banks. 

4. The Mattison organization will re- 
ceive and consolidate reports from banks; 
maintain records of contract purchases 
and accrual of reserves; and process re- 
quests for reimbursements to banks for 
losses. 

Under the program, a bank would have 
to deal with only one agency rather than 
many manufacturers. If a participating 
bank has a claim against a manufacturer 
for defaulted inventory financing or de- 
faulted retail contracts, it merely submits 
a statement for the amount of its loss to 
Mattison & Associates, which in turn ob- 
tains reimbursement for the bank from 
the reserve account set up for the manu- 
acturer. Similarly, when a bank remits 


JOSEPH L. WOOD 





A merchandising approach 


reserves consisting of a portion of the 
customer carrying charge and the dealer 
“without recourse fee,” it merely draws 
one check for the total of reserves due 
all manufacturers and remits it to Matti- 
son & Associates. 

The manufacturers’ reserves will be 
accumulated in special depository ac- 
counts set up in the corporate trust de- 
partment of the First National Bank of 

















England, France, 
Portugal and Spain 


Complete International Banking Service 


92 Years... 6/7 Branches 











Chicago. To insure fiduciary control of 
the disbursements, the trust department 
will debit the reserve accounts for loss 
claims and make remittances direct to 
banks. 

Thus it can be seen that the Mattison 
agency acts as a single unit in maintain- 
ing liaison with manufacturers, simplify- 





ing the problem for banks. At the same 
time, it provides manufacturers with a 
single agency which will coordinate in- 
stalment financing facilities of banks. 
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Right along this same general theme, 
too, is a new book on “Better Sales 





West Coast coverage 


Coast states. 


TRI- 
STATE 
SERVICE 








with ove bank 


Business funds deposited in any Bank of California office are 
available, immediately, in a// our other offices, in all three Pacific 


This immediate one-bank service can be especially helpful when 
time is of the essence in important transactions. 

Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, but 
équally important fact that each office of this eighty-nine year old 
bank is long-established in its area—thoroughly acquainted with 
area needs and opportunities, and with its business leaders. Naturally, 
our area information service is available to all our customers. 

These, and other Coastwide services, are available to all 
customers of this bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND «+ SEATTLE *« TACOMA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Certificates of Participation in | 
INVESTMENT FUNDS | 


investing their capital in 


BONDS | 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series S1-S2-S3-S 4) 


| 

| 

The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. | 





Please send me prospectuses describing | 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. U-15 
Name 
UD scndrteasittsaicscststesainniadsakesesas ; 
DR as icisecavgccacscaseonts IIE cisccmessncoes 























it 
Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 


THE NIPPON 








| highly-developed package of 
| to meet virtually all the financing needs 





KANGYO BANK 


_ LIMITED 
Established 1897 
HEAD OFFICE: 
HIBIYA; TOKYO 
Over 100 branches in all 
principal cities of Japan 








Through Credit,” written by Joseph L. 
Wood, assistant treasurer of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation. It deals less with 
the fundamental details of credit than 
with credit’s larger application in re- 
gard to increased sales. It develops the 
principle that credit is not primarily a 
financial device involved in stopping pos- 
sible losses, but an important sales tech- 
nique. Mr. Wood backs up his point with 
case histories, illustrating how profits 
have flourished under intelligent applica- 
tion of this idea. 
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How Finance Companies 
Win Dealer Business 


Any financial institution buying auto- 
mobile or appliance paper will find a 
wealth of revealing information in the 
new monograph, “Instalment Sales Fi- 
nancing: Its Services to the Dealer,” 
just off the press. 

Prepared by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
head of the Department of Economics, 





INSTALMENT SALES FINANCING: 
ITS SERVICES 
TO THE DEALER 


| 
CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS | I 


STUDIES IN CONSUMER CREDIT, No. 2 








Sales finance company techniques 


University of Southern California, it is 
the second in a related series being 
sponsored by the Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
first, covering “The Role of Sales Fi- 
nancing Companies in the American 
Economy,” was published last year. 

Out of years of specialization, the 
sales finance companies have evolved a 
services 


of dealers, and also to provide sales 
promotion assistance, experienced coun- 
sel, insurance service, credit investiga- 
tion, collection service, etc. In-his 100- 
page study, Dr. Phelps gives detailed con- 
sideration to all the many facets of 
sales finance company activity, and dis- 
cusses differences in their dealer agree- 
ments, operating procedures, and rates. 

Future studies will cover the services 
these companies render to consumers 
and to manufacturers and distributors. 

Copies of “Instalment Sales Financ- 


| ing” may be obtained by writing E. C. 


Wareheim, president of Commercia! 
Credit Company, 14 Light Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


Burroughs Clearing Hous¢ 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries, 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 


On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


wil 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds 


Industrial and Commercial . 


U. S. and Canadian Government . 


+ «  $4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves a a 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


- $10,438,536,909.00 


6 689,329,021.00 

















Provincial and Municipal . . . . 65,021,712.72 Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 203,618,054.00 
es Public Utility. . . . « «© e 1,642,459,573.13 4 
stile 2b Policy Claims Currently Outstandi 
Railroad... we ee 666,935,849.03 on : Sides : Pn ; ape 
’ er Policy ligations . * 93,674,723.7 
1S Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 172,718,060.11 wiih . 
ng | Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) —" » 51,633,831.58 
dit ; Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . a a a 2,336,397,134.83 Security Val > : : 
h 3 On urban properties . $2,157,837,445.45 pronase a ae cg (prescribed by the National 
SSC 5 
~ eee 178,559,689.38 iation of Insurance Commissioners) a 25,845,145.00 
“ J Contingency Reserve for Mort e L 
an 4 Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for . ‘ " _ a oes reins 
? Company use). . . 2 ee 6 443,446,660.78 All Other Obligations : ae 6 ele 28,213,270.94 
the ; Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . «. « . - $11,596,540,987.84 
la ‘ policies) 488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds ... , $110,683,000.00 
ces { Cash and Bank Deposits 156,401,445.73 Unassigned Surplus 6 @ 604,709,379.29 
4 
ns : Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 276,698,999.17 TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS : eee ES 715,392,379.29 
les | —— — ye —_—_ 
un- : TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS. .._ . $12,311,933,367.13 TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS - $12,311,933,367.13 
ga- @ 
00- i NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
on- | 
of @ 
dis- j - - i ym ays LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
adison Avenue, Ni York 10, N. Y. 
i Metropolitan Life ew York 10, 
ped Gentlemen: 
tes. Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
ices Insurance Company Poticyhoiders for 1953. po 
“S 
— © (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
rs. > FRE 6:05440640404000 00 .0sabedeesebessnbeusdononsesabanneesobowes 
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C. Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL, NE 0060 005005:i0000506en susensacendeaneeonseebadoebbiecosinwas 
cial | CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON ST., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA CITY... ce ecesceesecccccccecesccscesceees STATE. scsscccscsccsceees 
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Who Are the Buyers? 


During the closing days of February 
the market for U.S. Government securi- 
ties advanced with a rush. Almost every 
long-term bond was within hailing dis- 
tance of par. The much debated 34% 
issue of 1983/78 reached 109, more than 
10 points above its price nine months 
before. 

The origin of the buying pressure that 
caused this advance is far from clear. 
Dealers in U.S. Government securities 
mentioned private pension funds as 
among the larger buyers of bonds. While 
there is undoubtedly much truth in this 
answer, it is not a wholly satisfying one, 
As will be further noted later, pension 








Now — BETTER Vault 
Steps at LOW PRICES 
CARD Sturdi-Lite 


ALUMINUM—Tubular Frame con- 
struction—STRONG and RIGID, 
yet Surprisingly Light. They make 
upper boxes more rentable. 


Always Bright, Neat Looking—no up- 
keep cost. Rubber feet prevent slipping. 
NON-SKID Rubber Treads on One- 
piece Cast Aluminum steps. 10” between 
steps in both models. Top step 934”x 16”. 
Lower steps 9”x 14”. 


2-STEP MODEL—No. 202 


20” high, 17” wide, 
18%” long. Price $95.00 
F.O.B. Detroit, Mich. 


3-STEP MODEL—No. 303 


30” high, 17” wide, 26” $97.50 


long. Price F. O. B. 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 
Model 303 with Casters add $5.50 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Write for details or send order to 


D. R. CARD CO. 


830 Merchandise Blidg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
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fund buying probably can account for 
only a modest part of the strong demand; 
other buyers must be in the market. 

The identity of the current buyers will 
not be clear for several months. It takes 
some time to consolidate the financial 
statements of the principal savings insti- 
tutions. The Treasury survey of U.S. 
Government security ownership is re- 
leased rather late. We are now just be- 
ginning to have the data showing what 
happened during 1953. But Treasury se- 
curity prices advanced considerably in 
the latter part of that year. A study of 
the facts now just becoming available 
provides several interesting clues as to 
the sources of current buying pressure. 

Thin markets. It is notably true, of 
course, that just as bond prices declined 
in relatively thin markets, their prices 
can also advance rapidly with little turn- 
over of securities. This has probably 
been true of recent markets. Those famil- 
iar with the market cite the fact that 
relatively modest buying orders some- 
times influence prices materially. 

Furthermore, it is fairly evident from 
the Treasury surveys that the ownership 
of longer term Federal obligations, for 
which the price advances have been most 
spectacular, has not changed a great deal 
in recent months. 

Savings Institutions It was assumed 
by some that during the second half of 
1953 savings institutions were in the 
market on the buying side. Recently re- 


| leased year-end reports show that this 
| was a mistaken assumption. Indeed, their 


figures show that, during the second half 
of 1953, savings institutions were not 
only net sellers, they were net sellers on 
a larger scale than during the first half 
of the year. This is demonstrated in the 
accompanying chart-table. 

As is shown there, life insurance com- 
panies were net sellers of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities during the entire year 
of 1953. Except for the subscription pur- 
chase of about 130 millions, the 34% 
Treasury bonds of 1983 /78, life insurance 
liquidation would have been about the 
same amount in both halves of the year. 
Mutual savings banks were net sellers of 
Federal Government securities in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Of all the savings institutions for 
which facts are available, only savings 
and loan associations increased their hold- 
ings of U.S. Government securities. They 
bought during both halves of the year. 
Since they were net buyers during the 
first half of 1953 when mortgage invest- 
ment outlets were readily available, it 
would appear that these institutions were 
buying these securities as a matter of 
institutional liquidity and not for lack of 
other demands for their funds. 

The savings operations of commercial 
banks are combined with their general 
banking business. As a result, separate 
investment policies cannot be deduced 
from their aggregate asset holdings. It is 
fairly evident, however, that commercial 
banks were not much of a factor in the 
long-term Treasury bond market. Their 
total holdings of U.S. Government secu- 
rities were little changed and there was 
only a slight lengthening of maturities. 

In summary, it is reasonably clear that 


| during the second half of 1953 reporting 
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SOURCE: Federal Reserve Bulletin (Chonges in the selected 
assets do not add to total asset chonges becouse of changes 
in items not shown here. So far as possible, the changes hove 
been colculated from book value figures so as to reflect the 
market cost of asset changes.) 











No clue to bond market rise 


savings institutions were net sellers of 
long-term U.S.- Government securities. 
Since prices went up materially during 
this period, there must have been buying 
by some undisclosed group. 

Who were the buyers? As mentioned 
previously, the trusteed pension funds 
have been cited as such buyers. The in- 
sured pension funds, of course, show up 
in the asset figures of life insurance com- 
panies and so are already part of the 
public record. According to recent stud- 
ies, the trusteed pension plans account 
for slightly more than a billion dollars 
a year. 

Since the total amount of funds flow- 
ing into such plans has been estimated at 
about two billion dollars, the trusteed 
plans probably have a net accumulation 
of slightly more than a billion dollars a 
year. The asset structure of these funds 
is not published but it is assumed that 
a large part of their funds have gone into 
common stocks. Indeed, the commonest 
explanation of strength in the stock mar- 
ket in the face of dubious business condi- 
tions has been institutional buying, par- 
ticularly by pension funds. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York estimated 
that the portion of these pension funds 
going into Treasury bonds was only about 
15 per cent. This amount of buying by 
the trusteed pension funds in the second 
half of 1953 would have failed to offset 
the selling of savings institutions. 

The dealers in U.S. Government secu- 
rities were probably small buyers, but the 
amount that dealers can put into “posi- 
tion” is not very large. And with the 
losses suffered by many dealers in the 
preceding decline in prices, they might 
hesitate to go very far very fast. 

The best guess is that the trust funds 
of state and local governments, and indi- 
vidual buyers, probably account for most 
of the buying. Both groups apparently 
made modest net additions to their hold- 
ings of long-term bonds. They were at- 
tracted by the bargain prices. Probably 
some individual investors also discovered 
that they could get better yields from 
marketable bonds than from savings 
bonds, and in addition had the opportu- 
nity for capital gains. 
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Recent price rise. Several months will 
elapse before we have a clear notion of 
the buyers who have accounted for the 
further price advances since the turn of 
the year. But it is again a good guess 
that these price advances have come with 
very little net shift in the pattern of bond 
ownership. 

This experience suggests that bond 
prices have become increasingly sensitive 
to small changes in the balance of sav- 
ings and investment. Real changes in 
saving and borrowing demand _ since 
last year have been rather moderate. The 
demands by borrowers are less compel- 
ling but the amount of funds they are 
taking is not greatly reduced. But the 
tone of the market has been completely 
reversed. Borrowers were pursuing lend- 
ers last year; this year the lenders are 
chasing the borrowers. 

There is no mystery about the effect of 
this change on the earnings problems of 
savings institutions. Many of them will 
be hard pressed to maintain the relatively 
good earnings records of the past year 
or two. 
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Musie for Borrowers 


The cost of living is coming down for 
at least one group—businessmen seeking 
funds at the loan counter. Just about 
everywhere they turn, they are finding 
money cheaper to borrow. Reasons: cash 
piling up, loan demand off, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve continuing to pursue an 
easy money policy. 

The long anticipated drop in the banks’ 
prime rate to 3 per cent from the 3% 
per cent level set a year ago is just one 
straw in the wind. 

Commercial paper. Close on its heels 
came the fifth reduction this year in the 
rate major finance companies offer on 
commercial paper. As the result of the 
latest one-eighth of one percentage point 
reduction, the big finance firms are now 


borrowing on commercial paper at rates | 


from 1% per cent for 30-to-89 notes, to 
1% per cent for nine-months notes. In 
view of this differential over even the 
new 3 per cent bank rate, the finance 
companies have been placing increasing 
reliance on commercial paper. 

The volume of commercial paper on the 
dealers’ books has risen to the highest 
level in more than 28 years, and the low 
rates are said to be luring borrowers who 
have long been out of the commercial 
paper market. 

The cut in the bank rate was also 
quickly followed by a lowering of the 
interest charge on bankers’ acceptances 
by three-eighths of a percentage point, 
the second cut in six weeks. These are for 
the most part bills covering exports and 
imports that have been “accepted” by the 
bank for credit purposes. 

More than seasonal. Believed to be the 
weightiest factor in the rate declines has 
been the slackening of the borrowing de- 
mand. At recent report, business loans of 
banks in leading cities which report week- 
ly to the Federal Reserve System have 
fallen off $905 million since the start of 
the year, a far greater seasonal drop than 
last year. 

Meanwhile, the inflow of funds avail- 
adle for institutional investment has con- 
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tinued strong. Life insurance sales in 
January, for example, were $2.6 billion 
or 10 per cent above a year ago. Deposits 
of the mutual savings banks climbed $116 
million in February, a record gain for 
that month. And, the Federal Reserve 
through its open market operations was 
making sure that the commercial banks 


were in ample funds for investment. 
Moreover, lenders expect that the Fed’s 
discount rate is due for another reduc- 
tion, from the 1% per cent rate set in 
February. 

Not all pleased. Reportedly, some of 
the bankers and insurance officials aren’t 
overly pleased about the situation, and 
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INSERTING & 
MAILING MACHINE 


In 1954 old fashioned mass-mailing methods 
belong on the shelf with the clipper ship. 
Today, Inserting & Mailing Machine prepares 
3,500-4,500 pieces of mail per hour. It auto- 
matically gathers and inserts from one to 
eight enclosures, seals envelope, meters post- 
age or prints indicia, counts and stacks 
finished mail. Only one operator prepares 
36,000 pieces of mail a day! Old parapher- 
nalia is done away with. Mailings are neater, 
free of error. 
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how to increase your effici- 
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trated booklet, Reducing Mail- 
ing Costs by 80%. 
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CRIME DOESNT PAY... 
BUT YOU MAY! 


Does your bank carry sufficient protec 
tion against embezzlement and other acts of 
employee dishonesty? Have you brought 
your coverage at least to the minimum 
recommended by the American Bankers 
Association to meet today’s requirements? 


We invite you to look into the new 
low-cost excess coverage. No obligation, 
of course. 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co, 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 

Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 
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there are said to be complaints that the 
Administration’s sound-money program 
has been sabotaged. 

It’s pleasant music for the borrowers, 
though. One electric utility company last 
month sold a new issue of 30-year bonds 
at an interest cost of 3.065 per cent; last 
June it had to pay 4.03 per cent on a 
similar issue. And, taking advantage of 
the cheaper money market, a finance 
company is selling a new issue of securi- 
ties to replace the 4% per cent debentures 
it placed on the market just last August. 
This trend is considered likely to acceler- 
ate. 
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Security Ownership Club 


Singer, Deane & Scribner, investment 
bankers in the Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, which is participating in the 
New York Stock Exchange’s Monthly 
Investment Plan, has initiated a further 
step in interesting the general public in 
the purchasing of stock by creating a 
Security Ownership Club. 

When a client joins the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan, he receives a membership 
card in the Club, which entitles him to 
the following group privileges: 

1. Prompt availability of cash for the 
client’s emergency use. Normally pay- 
ment from the sale of securities is made 
available in about eight days. Members 
of the Security Ownership Club may 
obtain needed cash within approximately 
24 hours through the sale of securities. 

2. Assistance in providing financial 
references. 

3. Invitation to periodic lectures and 
discussions on securities and economic 
trends, by prominent economists a~d local 
industrialists. 

4. Consultation with security analysts 
of Singer, Deane & Scribner and use of 
its research facilities. 

5. Use of current literature on the 
Monthly Investment Plan, and other 
security publications. 


od od e 


Small Business Survey 


A survey to determine the economic 
outlook of small business in New York 
City is an unusual public service project 
being undertaken by the Commercial 
State Bank and Trust Company of New 
York. 

The study will survey the business 
outlook of a cross-section of 2,000 small 
manufacturers and retailers in New 
York’s five Boroughs. Some 70 inter- 
viewers, university post-graduate stu- 
dents, are asking questions covering 
employment, taxes, and expansion plans. 
The bank will make the completed study 
available to business groups and New 
York City agencies. 
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Not So Painful 


Dentists can now buy equipment for 
10 per cent down and payments extend- 
ing as far as five years, under a new 
plan announced by C.I.T. Financial Cor- 
poration. A dentist usually needs $4,000 
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or more in the way of equipment to set 
up shop, and the maximum repayment 
time on his borrowings was previously 
three years. As a protective measure in 
connection with the loans, C.I.T. is offer- 
ing customer group life insurance up 
to $7,500. 
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Investment Firm Uses 
Tape Recordings 


J. Henry Helser & Co., West Coast in- 
vestment management firm, has _pio- 
neered in the use of tape recording as a 
medium for sales training, personalized 
communication with field offices, and 
client solicitation. 

The Helser organization does a nation- 
wide business, managing the securities 
portfolios for more than 5,000 clients, 
so keeping in close touch with its field 











Public Affairs Director Ted Hallock 


Modern means of communication 


force involved reams of correspondence. 
Tape recording was hit upon as a partial 
solution. 

Training course. The office of Public 
Affairs Director Ted Hallock was sound- 
proofed, and on many occasions since 
September 1952 it has served as a re- 
cording studio. 

One project has been to record a 16- 
hour training course in the fundamentals 
of investment management, for distribu- 


tion to the field force. In each office, the | 


staff assembled for two or three days, 
to hear the course and take notes. 


Another advantage of the tape system | 


is that President J. Henry Helser can 
“converse” extemporaneously, by means 
of an informal tape recording, with any 
of his offices. 

Prospect interview. In the field of client 
relations, the general office at Portland 
has recorded a tape interview with a 
hypothetical prospect, covering the make- 
up of his estate, his general financial 
problems and goals, and demonstrating 
how the estate planning and financial 
counseling of Helser personnel were of 
assistance. A Helser representative can 
take the recording and his portable tape 
machine wherever his audience happens 
to be. 
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Favorable Diagnoses 

Current life insurance statistics don’t 
back up any pessimistic predictions of an 
economic tailspin, according to O. Kelley 
Anderson, president of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. 

In the past,” he states, “certain life 
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insurance statistics which reflect the 
attitude and financial condition of Amer- 
ica’s 90 million insurance policyholders 
have offered significant economic clues. 
For example, in the early stages of the 
depressions of 1907, 1913, 1921, 1932 and 
1937, life insurance sales slowed down, 
policies lapsed, and borrowing on policies 
increased rapidly to supplement diminish- 
ing personal incomes or to finance over- 
extended business commitments or spec- 
ulation. 

“Not one of these adverse trends has 
been evident to us in 1953 or in 1954 up 
to the present time,” Mr. Anderson 
asserts. “Current life insurance figures 
indicate that the American public is 


confident and is financially both able anu 
willing to continue adding substantially 
to its savings, rather than being forced 
to draw against them.” 


4 4 + 


While acknowledging that a person 
who is now out of a job because of pro- 
duction and inventory adjustments might 
be inclined to feel otherwise, Leo Wolman, 
professor of economics at Columbia 
University, nevertheless sees no cause 
for undue alarm at any present down- 
ward tendency in the nation’s economy. 
In fact, in addressing a meeting of bank 
correspondents sponsored by Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, he main- 
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...for all your 


banking needs 


At the end of 1953, our outstand- 
ing loans were $205,582,252, 
representing 38% of our total 
assets. We are meeting the credit 
needs of businesses small and 
large, up to our maximum indi- 
vidual lending limit of $3,600,000. 

When your credit requirements 
involve the important Pittsburgh 
area, we invite you to “Think of 
Peoples First.” 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














President Ray Perring extends welcome to guests of The Detroit Bank 


Smart move: bank plays host to 275 junior businessmen 


tained that the economy generally is in 


| sound shape. 


It would be most inaccurate, he said, 
to compare the present situation with 
what occurred just before the crash of 
1929. He explained that tighter reins 
on speculation, better banking laws and 
a more conservative approach by busi- 


| nessmen and consumers would prevent a 


drastic business decline. 

“T don’t see anything today like we 
had then,’ Professor Wolman added. 
“Banks and other financial institutions 
are not pressed. Reforms we have made 
since then and what the people have 
learned have been a wholesome influence. 
We don’t take as many chances in busi- 
ness as we used to. We conduct our busi- 
nesses and banks in a much more con- 
servative fashion than we did.” 

Noting that personal and government 
income and expenditures have remained 
high, and the period of slack has been 


| mild, Professor Wolman concluded: ‘“Al- 





together we are no worse today and pos- 
sibly better than in the last gentle de- 
cline in 1948 and 1949.” 
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Future Business Leaders 
Go Bank Visiting 

What about small business loans? Will 
the bank extend unsecured credit to a 
service enterprise with little in the way 
of tangible assets? 

Does the bank make G.I. home loans? 
Will it be interested in making the 40 
year mortgage loans authorized in the 
proposed new housing legislation? 

Why do banks pay a comparatively 
lower rate on savings? 

These were typical of some of the 
thorny questions thrown at officers of 
The Detroit Bank, as it played host to 
approximately 275 members of the Junior 
Board of Commerce in the Michigan 
metropolis. 

First, the membership was escorted in 
small groups on an hour’s tour of the 
various departments, after banking hours. 

Later they dined in the lobby, surround- 
ed by a display of numerous aspects of 


the bank’s personnel administration pro- 
gram. President Ray Perring followed 
with some informal reminiscing on the 
institution’s history as the oldest bank in 
Michigan. Vice-President William Hall 
discussed some of the bank’s policies, and 
then came the question barrage. An- 
swers were provided by a four-man panel 
of vice-presidents: Milton Drake, Ro- 
land Benge, Marshall Woods and Murray 
MacDonald. i 

All in all, it was a smart public rela- 
tions activity, well calculated to win the 
favorable attention of a segment of the 
city’s future business leaders. 
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School for Management 


A number of financial institutions are 
interested in the correspondence school 
for management executives that the Na- 
tional Office Management Association has 
been sponsoring as an experiment for the 
past year. One prominent insurance com- 
pany has provided home study courses 
for 35 of its key personnel. 

Two courses are presently featured. 
The junior executive course is for people 
who lack academic training in office man- 
agement. The executive course is for 
those with greater educational or experi- 
ence background. A 12-page booklet out- 
lining full details may be obtained from 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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Big Brokerage Merger 


The merger trend goes on in investment 
banking, as well as in commercial bank- 
ing. . 

On April 1, Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
of New York and James E. Bennett & 
Co. of Chicago joined forces to form the 
nation’s second largest brokerage house, 
with 62 offices in 19 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The surviving Du Pont firm was formed 
in 1931, marking the entrance of the Du 
Pont family into Wall Street. 
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BANKING VEWS 





Investing in Youth 


The recent issuance by the Financial 
Public Relations Association of a manual 
on the “how and why” of developing a 
Junior Achievement program is indica- 
tive of a growing trend among banks and 
state associations. The trend is aimed in 
two directions: 1. Toward educating high 
school and college students in the pur- 
poses and ways of financial institutions 
and, 2. Towards providing a wider scope 
of education for the new employees and 
junior officers of banks. 

Junior Achievement manual. The 
F.P.R.A. manual, “‘The Development and 
Public Relations Benefits of a Junior 
Achievement Program,”’ was written by 
Donald R. McBride, of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco. In his foreword, 
Mr. McBride writes, “‘. . . more than two 
million teen-age boys and girls are step- 
ping into the world of business and in- 
dustry each year ... These youngsters 
hold the future of our business system 
in their hands. What they know about 
the basic fundamentals of our economic 
system will determine not only their own 
future, but ours as well.”’ 

The manual is detailed. It covers the 
purposes and advantages of the J. A. 
movement, and at the same time, cites 
certain disadvantages and problems. It 
then explains, step-by-step, how to set 
up and operate a J. A. program in the 
community. A separate chapter tells how 
to set up a junior banking company. 
An appendix lists the banks already 
sponsoring J. A. companies, and also 
reproduces a complete set of specimen 
forms needed to organize and operate 
a J. A. group. 

Georgia bank tours. Meanwhile, in 
George last month the state bankers 
association sponsored student tours of 
banks in every part of the state. Each 
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A high school student bank based on theory of “learn by doing” 


bank was urged to give special thought 
and planning for a tour through its 
institution by the graduating class or 
classes in local high schools. Colleges 
located in the vicinity of banks received 
special invitations. 

L. D. Ferguson, president of the 
Commercial Bank, Thomasville, Georgia, 
stated that not only did the students on 
tour learn of the role banks and banking 
play in their everyday lives, but they also 
learned of the various services banks 
offer to individuals, businesses, farming 
and industry. 

Kansas banks’ activities. An Emporia, 
Kansas, high school operates a student 
bank. In doing so, the school participates 
in the Citizenship Education Project 
conducted by the Columbia University 
teachers college. 

Preparatory to starting the bank, the 
students visited every department of 
the Citizens National Bank, Emporia. 
There bank officers thoroughly explained 
each department’s function and services. 
Sample checks, deposit slips, signature 
cards, and other bank forms, were given 
to the students. They were also shown 
three films, “Pay to the Order Of,” 
“How Banks Serve,” and “Proper Han- 
dling of Checks.” 

The percentage of the student body 
using the school bank rose from 10 to 
24 per cent in the first year of the proj- 
ect. Student deposits averaged about $5, 
although several of the deposits ranged 
from $50 to $150. The bank sells de- 
fense stamps and at present about 30 per 
cent of the students buy them. Business 
education students serve as clerks dur- 
ing the two periods the bank is open 
each week. Interest in the bank has 
grown to the extent that the faculty ex- 
pects 60 per cent of the students will 
become depositors in the next two to 
three years. 

In another Kansas activity, bankers in 


that state now teach the first fifteen ses- 
sions of a new course in “Financial In- 
stitutions” at the Kansas University. The 
course’s first fifteen sessions concern 
banks and their operations; the remain- 
ing sessions deal with other types of 
financial institutions. 

The course was developed jointly by 
the university and the Kansas Bankers 
Association. Although only 15 enrollees 
were required to initiate the course, 45 
students signed up for the first sessions. 

Each session covers a different phase 
of bank service and operation. The 
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L. M. SCHWARTZ, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kansas 


Bankers teach college course 


banker-teachers are enlisted from banks 
across the state. A good example of 
school room ‘case analysis” was found 
in a recent class on agricultural loans 
conducted by Floyd E. Lull, president, 
The Smith County State Bank, Smith 
Center, Kansas. Mr. Lull presented the 
class with a case involving a loan appli- 
cation. He gave all the facts concerning 
the borrower, and then turned the “‘case”’ 
over to the students. 

Half of the students said they would 
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grant the loan. The other half said they 
would not. Thereafter, the period was 
devoted to discussing the reasons behind 
the pro and con viewpoints. Later, uni- 
versity professor L. J. Pritchard said he 
believed such “case analysis’? methods 
provided more knowledge of banking 
than a dozen lectures would. 

In the direction of broadening the 
scope of education for new bank em- 
ployees, the Kansas City Bank Trainee 
School has just rounded out its first year. 
The school is sponsored jointly by the 
local American Institute of Banking 
chapter and the Kansas City Clearing 
House Association. Classes are designed 


to fill a need for a systematic, low-cost 
training for new employees. Instruction 
is given in banking fundamentals, ma- 
chine operation, and form work. To date, 
some 24 classes have been conducted, 
with 18 banks participating and 185 stu- 
dents graduating. Significantly, records 
show that after the first year over 90 
per cent of the new employee-students 
still work in banks. 

Maryland junior officers. Early this 
month in behalf of junior officers, de- 
partment heads and other future bank 
executive employees, the Maryland 
Bankers Association held a two-day 
young bankers’ conference. The meeting 
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was developed by the educational and 
public relations committee of the 
M. B. A. 

Pointing out that “banking needs 
young blood,” Harvey E. Emmart, vice- 
president, Baltimore National Bank, and 
senior committee chairman, said that it 
is important that the young people, the 
future executives in banking, become 
fully aware of the responsbilities and 
traditions of the banking business. 

More than 200 young bank officers 
and their wives attended. Joseph M. 
Naughton, president, Second National 
Bank, Cumberland, talked to them on 
the “Problems of Management in a 
Medium-Sized Country Bank.’’ Harold 
W. Wallgren, vice-president, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, described “How 
Management Selects Its Future Officers.” 

Delaware cooperative program. Re- 
cently, Wilmington, Delaware school of- 
ficials along with officers of the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company decided to expand a 
cooperative office-occupations program 
for senior high school students. At the 
same time, it was announced that the 
banks of Delaware employ more students 
in the program than any other business 
in the state. Fifty-three students are now 
working in banks under the program, 
which calls for alternating two weeks 
in school and two weeks of work during 
the senior year. 

New York schools, Next June 14-18 a 
week-long program devoted exclusively 
to trust salesmanship will be held at the 
New York University. It is called the 
Trust New Business School and was or- 
ganized by the trust division of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 

The school is designed to teach modern 
trust-merchandising methods. 
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N.A.B.A.C. Meeting Plans 


Committees of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
have been working for many months to 
insure top-flight meetings for the one 
N.A.B.A.C. regional conference that will 
be held this month, and the two others 
scheduled for May. New means of war- 
ring against the sharp rise in bank de- 
falcations already noted this year, and of 
coping with tax and personnel problems 
and increased costs, are but a few of the 
important topics to be taken up. Each 
conference group has broken up its 
tight “working” schedule with plans for 
relaxation and sight-seeing tours, in- 
cluding special entertainment for the 
members’ wives. 

19th Eastern Regional. The first of the 
three meetings is the 19th Eastern 
Regional conference to be held at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, April 25-28. A four-day meeting 
that promises to be outstanding has 
been planned by general ‘chairman 
Harvey C. Higgerson and his co-chair- 
men. Mr. Higgerson is cashier of The 
Central National Bank of Richmond. 

Monday will be devoted largely to two 
panel discussions. The first of these will 
be on the N.A.B.A.C. as it relates to the 
examining function. The second will be 
on bookkeeping and proof operations. 
On this day also T. Coleman Andrews, 
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A Complete International Banking Service 


...for you and your customer ! 


En every part of the world, Bank of America’s long-established credit, collec- 
tion, and payment facilities offer you and your clients rapid handling of any 
commercial problem. For information write or wire Bank of America, 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


—attention International Banking Department. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTA2 ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 


eovneeceseecececcececes SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD eecceeceece 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London + Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok * Guam. 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York» Mexico City » Milan Paris * Zurich» New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world. 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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M-K ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 
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| commissioner of the Internal Revenue 
| Service, will talk on the work of the gov- 


ernmental service he heads. On Tuesday, 
Thomas F. Glavey, second vice-president 


| of The Chase National Bank, New York 


City, will address the group on ‘“Ade- 
Banking Insurance.” A _ panel 
group on that day will discuss consumer 
loans—operations, audit, and control. 

Other principal speeches at the East- 
ern Regional will be on safeguarding 
assets and control of income, and select- 
ing and training bank personnel. The 
final speech will be given by Dr. Charles 
W. Williams, vice-president of the 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, on the 
general outlook for business. 


meeting is under the chairmanship of 
Philip J. Geers, cashier at the Cincin- 
nati branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. 

Authoritative speakers are scheduled 
to talk on a wide variety of timely 
subjects. These include audit program 
development, direct verification, selec- 
tion and training of bank personnel, 
trust audits, safe deposit control, Fed- 
eral income tax, dividends from cost 
accounting and service charges. 

Speakers covering those subjects will 
be N.A.B.A.C. Secretary Edward F. 
James, assistant vice-president and 
comptroller, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; Garnett Wood, 


5th Northern Regional. The second in 
the 1954 series of meetings will be the 
5th Northern Regional, May 9-12, at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The committee planning this 


Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; 
Louis J. Menges, personnel director, 
First National Bank, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Harry E. Johnson, auditor, Phila- 
delphia National Bank; Carl L. Tewks- 


N.A.B.A.C. groups readying programs for regional meets 


Committee for the Cincinnati conference 
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ey buses, double 
capacity files and 
cycle billing equip- 
ment... insulated 
if required. 
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Committee for the Fort Worth conference 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Widen your profit horizon 
when your customers travel... 


sell NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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You get the ENTIRE SELLING COMMISSION, % of 1%, when you sell 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. And the pre-selling done for you by 





national advertising plus the reputation these safe, spendable checks have 
with experienced travelers make selling easy. Every advertisement in our 
national campaign tells readers about the advantages of converting cash to 


NCB Travelers Checks and directs these readers to their bank to buy them. 


Whether your customers are journeying far or near, they'll feel secure if they’re 


carrying these well-known checks. They are as spendable as cash and much 





iq safer. If lost or stolen their value is promptly refunded in full. Issued in con- 


venient denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, they are good until used. 


So help your customers to carefree traveling, and help yourself to greater 


profits by selling NCB Travelers Checks. Write for full information. 
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Mitchell street office, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta 


Overhead departmental signs in a central bookkeeping office 


bury, vice-president, Fort Wayne (In- 
diana) National Bank, and T. W. Harris, 
assistant comptroller, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland. 

Other speakers to participate in the 
Cincinnati regional meeting are Roy 
F. Buchman, chief auditor of the Mel- 
lon National Bank, Pittsburgh; Robert 
J. Shumann, assistant vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
and Harold E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller, First National Bank of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sth Southern Regional. A panel series 
devoted.to technical conference subjects 
will highlight the 5th Southern Regional 
conference, May 24-26, in the Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. This meeting 
-is under the general chairmanship of 


M. F. Markward, comptroller, The Fort 
Worth (Texas) ‘National Bank. 

Among the technical subjects will be 
“Staggered Mailing of Customer State- 
ments,” “Income Accrual Systems,’’ 
“Safety in Safe Deposit Vault Opera- 
tions,” and “Bookkeeping Personnel 
Selection and Turnover.” 

Of special interest will be the non- 
banker speech of a Dallas, Texas prac- 
ticing psychologist, Dr. R. N. Blackwell. 
He will talk on, ‘Where Are Your Future 
Executives Coming From?” The ever- 
perplexing “Problem of Taxes” will be 
discussed by R. B. Keck, assistant audi- 
tor, The First National Bank of Chicago. 

A look at the economic trends ahead 
will be presented by Dr. A. A. Smith, 
economist and vice-president, First Na- 





tional Bank, Dallas, Texas, when he talks 
on “What Can We Expect from the 
Future?” M. R. Renfrow, auditor, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will 
speak on ‘‘What an Independent Audit 
Can Mean to Your Bank.” 
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Showing the Way 


Employees and visitors to the new 
central bookkeeping department ‘of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, do not need to wander 
aimlessly in search of a particular de- 
partment or person. The bank has 
thoughtfully suspended large, readable 
signs from the ceiling that spell out the 
name of each department and each cus- 
tomer’s ledger. 

The new central department occupies 
a full floor in the bank’s Mitchell Street 
office. In addition to the customer 
ledgers, the department handles the 
special checking account bookkeeping 
and the general ledger. 

With the signs, even the newest mes- 
senger can find his way around eczsily. 
Reshuffling sub-departments requires 
only that a few screwhooks be relocated 
in the ceiling to change identification. 
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Unusual Success Story 

Unique in many ways is the Home 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Johnson City, Tennessee. 





Some of Beatty Alexander’s best friends 
are bankers. And understandably so, for 
he has worked with many of them in the 
solution of banking problems. Like other 
members of our correspondent staff, Mr. 
Alexander keeps transactions on a personal, 
unceremonious level. Bankers everywhere 
tell us that this is the sort of cooperation 
they have been looking for. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Harry C. Carr, Chairman of the Board 
WitiiaM B. Wa ker, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Home Federal, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Chandelier and oil paintings 
are focal points 


It is in a sparsely populated mountain 
area where there are six associations as 
well as numerous other financial insti- 


tutions, in a 30-mile radius. Still, the | 


Home Federal has grown to be an $18 
million organization since 1925. 

During a recent open house to mark 
the completion of a modernization pro- 
gram, 5,000 people visited the associa- 
tion’s offices the first day. In the next 
ten days the association opened 1,548 
new accounts totalling $700,000. 

The interior of the new lobby is built 
around a beautiful imported chandelier, 
and oil paintings that are the work of 
the association’s president, Nat T. 
Winston. 

A bronze Dore Baccarat crystal, the 
chandelier came from France in 1765 
and was acquired by the Home Federal 
in 1951 from the Rothschild Antique 
firm, New Orleans. Although it weighs 
800 pounds, its delicate mass of glass 
seems to float in the air like a huge 
spider web. 

The oil paintings depict local mountain 
scenes. A revolving spotlight casts a 
beam across them, giving an effect of the 
sun piercing the clouds above the moun- 
tain heights. 

To encourage the public to make the 
fuliest use of its facilities, the associ- 
ation has a community room. that seats 
75. It is available free for the use of 
organizations holding legitimate meet- 
ings of any kind. 

The mezzanine floor is also open with- 
out cost for public exhibits of any kind. 
There, also, stationery, postage, maga- 
zines and ice-water are always avail- 
able to the downtown shopper or out- 
of-town visitor. 

A chime clock above the entrance to 
the association can be converted immedi- 
ately into a loud speaker that can be 
heard all over the town in the event of 
a civil catastrophe, such as fire, air-raid, 
or others. 

The association advertises that its 
telephones, parcel room, and other facili- 
ties are always at the public’s service. 
“And if it rains,” reads one folder, 
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Our correspondent services are efficient and 
experienced. Branch offices in Europe and corre- 
spondents all over the world provide a network 
of banking importance. 


Wherever you are you can receive the 
benefits of the correspondent services of Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of N CW York Capital Funds $390,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 . 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 36 


LONDON 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 21 


New York 20 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 
4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ecurity 
measures 
for your 
loan 
department 





When your bank lends 
money on inventory, its 
security is two-fold. The loan 
is backed by actual mer- 
chandise of the borrower 
and by receipts issued to 
your bank by the field ware- 
house company. 

And—when Douglas- 
Guardian handles all your 
field warehousing trans- 
actions—your bank has the 
added protection of doing 
business with an old and 
experienced company, 
operating on a nation-wide 
scale—a company that 
meets the high standards of 
service and safety which 
bankers demand. 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 
CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat‘! Bank Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 

300 Montgomery St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
MIAMI 44, Fla., 2450 S.W. 62nd Ave. 
DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 
MARION, Ind., RO. Box 742 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S.E. 
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S27 THIRTEENTH STREET 


OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Data for bank customers on sites for branch expansion 


“step into our lobby while we call a 
cab for you.” 
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Industrial Expansion Aids 


The important function bank officers 
perform in making decisions affecting 
industrial expansion is recognized in a 
tangible way by the Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area of California. Cooperating 
with the Oakland Clearing House Associ- 
ation, the M.O.A. committee is making 
available to banks throughout the coun- 
try a “Fact File” as part of an informa- 
tion service on the metropolitan area. 

Give survey data. The “Fact File” is 
available at no cost from the M.O.A. 
committee’s office, 427 Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland 12, California. The file contains 
industrial data sheets covering such 
important subjects as the climate, growth 
of markets, labor supply, living stand- 


| ards, etc. One of the data sheets deals 


with an industrial survey the M.O.A. 
committee maintains to provide current 
information on plant sites, taxes, zoning, 
transportation, etc. New and revised 
survey sheets are mailed periodically to 
those who are on record with the M.O.A. 
The files also includes a plant location 
map and a city street map of the Oak- 
land area. 

Banks’ important role. In furnishing 
the file, the committee seeks to aid banks 
in their quest for information on in- 
dustrial expansion. According to the 
committee, the industrial executive often 
contacts his bank as an initial step in 
considering whether or not to expand. 
Then, if the decision to expand is made, 
the bank is frequently called on to aid 
in gathering factual material on poten- 
tial branch sites. 
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Savings Promotion Snowball 


A savings account promotion snowball 
started last Fall by the East River Sav- 


ings Bank, New York City, is still rolling. 
In the first month it rolled up 5,187 new 
accounts with average deposit of $67.91. 
And between November 27 of last year 
and March 2 of this year, it rolled up 
5,781 new accounts with initial deposits 
totalling $604,322. 

The campaign involved mailing out 
facsimile pass books to 200,000 individ- 
uals and families in and around New 
York City. Each passbook showed a 
gratuity deposit of $1. Any one could 
make permanent claim to the dollar sim- 
ply by opening an account for $10 in 
person or by mail at the bank’s main 
office or any of its branches. The offer 
was limited to those who were not already 
depositors of the bank. 

No time limit has been set for the cam- 
paign, which is being continued. The 
letters continue to come in and the aver- 
age initial deposit has now gone up to 
$104.54. 


Bank Ad “*Characters”’ 
“Miss Good Check” and “Mr. Bad 
Check”? are working now at Bank of 


Objective: no bad checks 





‘WR. WORTHLESS CHECK” 









He's @ cargiess fellow — She is a very tovely person. 
Writes checks without having 
enough money in his account 
te poy them 


® She pays the butcher. the boker, 
the candlestick maker 


® Causes his friends ond sher- ® Brings — te every one 
chants to shun him. she moots 


@ He's an altogether bad feliow 
and comes to ne good end. 


@ Her friends are legion ond she 
is welcomed everywhere, 
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To help you in making sound decisions on your com- 
mercial loans, we have what we believe is the greatest 
body of specialized information available. It goes far 
beyond printed information. It is intimate, firsthand 
knowledge of markets, plants and processes, gathered 


by our officers in the field. 





sions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 

The services of each and all of these Divisions are 


available to our correspondents through our Division 





j F, which specializes in bringing what we have learned 
f All this began back in the early 1900’s with a simple, —to you. 
but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups ~ This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
geographical territories, they were assigned to Divisions like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
j handling small groups of related industries. phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 
In the years since, officers in each one of those Divi- on you—at your convenience. 
3 
q 
; Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
; James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 
Harowp V. AmsBerc, J ice-President Huco A. AnpErRsON, Vice-President 
4 Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 
& The First National Bank of Chicago 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
use 
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More Direct Sending Points 
Than Any Other Commercial Bank 
in the U.S.A. —— 
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Local, National and 
World-Wide Contacts 
are Yours Through 


Commerce Trust... 


; There is no limit to the scope of bank- 

ing and business contacts available to you 

through Kansas City’s oldest and largest bank. Our complete 
knowledge of local firms and activities . . . our unmatched direct 
} connections throughout the nation . . . our network of banking 
contacts in foreign countries are all proving profitable to more 


and more correspondent banks. We are ready to serve you. 


ommerce |rust Ompany” 


Conttell Fuh Cninell 29 Mellon Dollars 
KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
Established 1865 jNsuRANCE CORPORATION 




















the Commonwealth, Detroit, Michigan. 
They are dramatic actors, and will ap- 
pear in the bank’s newspaper and direct 
mail advertising. 

Howard P. Parshall, president, says 
that the bank hopes the two fictitious 
characters will work effectively toward 
attaining the ideal of making every 
check drawn on the bank a good check. 
“Banks like all other business,’’ said Mr. 
Parshall, “need to advertise. Not able 


| to display a beautiful automobile, dress 
| or picture, we must create something of 


interest to attract the general public.” 

In its advertising the next two years, 
the Bank of the Commonwealth will use 
the theme, “Every Check a Good Check.” 
Miss Good Check will be very busy in 
the ads, appearing in stores, hospitals, 
etc. Mr. Bad Check, a lonely, desolate 
character, will appear less often, but in 
a stellar role as villain. 
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Embezzlement Aftermath 


The local newspaper editor and the 
radio station manager in Waterloo, 
Iowa, were accustomed to having G. E. 
Allbee, president of the local Peoples 
Bank & Trust Company, drop in for an 
occasional chat. 

Mr. Allbee was away from his bank 
one day recently when examiners found 
a $14,000 shortage and immediately 
notified the local Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The news was out. But be- 
cause of their friendship with Mr. Allbee, 
the editor and the radio manager waited 
for him to return before they released 
the story. 

The news story reported that the 
depositors were fully protected under 
membership in the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League, which carries a $1,- 
000,000 ‘‘umbrella of protection” against 
losses of this kind. In fact, the story 
added, the check to cover the loss in 
full was already being flown in from the 
insurance company. 

Need for assets control. The woman 
bookkeeper guilty of the defalcation had 
managed the theft by crediting checks 
destined for commercial accounts to her- 
self. Bookkeepers in the bank were being 
“switched,” but the staff always knew 
when. It was simple, therefore, for the 
bookkeeper to “switch” the debit to a 
new account, and conceal the theft by 
preparing statements from the books 
on which she worked. 

Experts from the Bank-Share Owners 
League recommended that the bank 
transfer bookkeepers on a “surprise” 
basis decided secretly by a designated 
control officer. At the same time they 
suggested using employees other than 
bookkeepers to prepare statements. 

Said Mr. Allbee, “Like thousands of 
others, I suppose, I thought ‘knowing 
my people’ was enough.” 
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Quoting Little Miss Jones 


“T like this bank,” a little girl had 
scrawled on a deposit slip at The An- 
dover (Massachusetts) National Bank. 
Later the janitor salvaged the slip from 
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From a salvaged deposit slip 
a waste basket and it became the basis 
for one of the most appealing newspaper 
advertisements that have ever been used 
by the bank. 

‘“‘We quote Miss Jones,” headlined the 
ad beside the photo of a little girl, lips 
a-pucker. The deposit slip was also re- 
produced in the ad and the bank went 
on to explain that it was no advertising 
stunt. Said the ad: “ ‘I like this bank,’ 
sums up into four monosyllables what 
' we constantly strive for in all of our 
services.” 

Commenting on the ad, Wallace M. 
Haselton, cashier, pointed out that often 
the entire staff of a bank, including the 
janitor, can show new ways to “sell” 
the institution. 
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Bank Robbers Beware 








As an added protection for its cus- 
tomers the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
now carries “hot money”’ to help prevent 
holdups. 

In the photo, teller C. I. Lowery is 
telling a customer that the money he 
is receiving is not “hot,” i.e., the serial 
numbers have not been recorded or the 
bills marked in any way. 

For its own protection, State-Planters 
will not disclose how the serial numbers 
are identified, whether by marking, film- 
ing, or recording. The bank will place 





Added protective measure 
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“But can't someone custom-build a drive-in window 
to meet our particular requirements?” 


Sure they can! Don’t give up the idea 
of providing convenient drive-in banking 
service simply because standard-make 
drive-in windows don’t satisfy you or suit 
your needs. 


The Duplex Electric Company, recognized 
leaders in specially-engineered drive-in 
windows, can provide a custom-built unit’ 
that fits your requirements perfectly. You 
merely describe your own ideas, the loca- 
tion and architectural problems. Duplex Window 
does the rest. Duplex has a reputation for 
‘doing the impossible” in drive-in window 
design. Yet, you’ll find the cost of a Duplex 
unit well within reason. Duplex gives you a 
choice of manually or electrically operated 
units as well as a choice of automatic or 
manual two-way speaker. Duplex windows 
are designed to offer full vision, are draft- 
proof and feature a truly wind-proof 
hopper. 


DUPLEX 


Established 1903 ° Serving Banks For Over 50 Years 


233 Spring Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








Electric Protection for Bank Vaults « Safe Alarm 
Systems + Bandit Barriers « Drive-In Windows « 
“Snorkel” Curb Tellers + Pedestrian Walk-Up "tm... 
Windows ¢« Vault Ventilators « Hold-Up Alarm Square Bay Colonial Duplex 
Systems. Drive-In Window 





The Duplex Electric Company, Inc, Dept. BCH. 

233 Spring Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

0 Please send me your free booklet on Duplex specially- 
engineered drive-in windows. 


O Am also interested in full particulars on the “‘Snorkel’” 
Curb Teller. 
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signs in all units of the bank warning 
bandits of the risk inherent in taking 
“hot money.” 
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Bank Birthdays 


Among banks currently celebrating 
important anniversaries are the follow- 
ing: 

150th. Celebrating 150 years of bank- 
ing,.the National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, Newark, New Jersey, has 
constructed an exact reproduction of a 
part of Broad Street, Newark, as it 
looked in 1804. The bank also produced 
a profusely illustrated booklet touching 
upon local and national -history. 

Also commemorating 150 years, The 


Trenton Banking Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey, has planned a variety of 
events to take place throughout the year 
for the benefit of the community at 
large. Among the events will be a 
women’s finance forum, an essay con- 
test with a college scholarship as a prize, 
summer camp vacations for underprivi- 
leged children, a businessman’s economic 
forum, and the sponsorship of a special 
symphony concert. 

125th. Dedicating it to “all who have 
made our 125th anniversary possible,” 
the Newton (Massachusetts) Savings 
Bank recently published an_ historical 
booklet for distribution among,customers 
and friends. 

100th. For ten months leading up to 
its centennial in October, The First Na- 





THERES NOTHING LIKE 
Smith-Tailored Ads For Banks 


They're conceived and written for you . . . on any service, 
with any slant . . . type-set for you . . . delivered complete, 
with bank signature, ready for paper. They're tailor-made, not 


ready-made. 


They're for the banker who wants his ads to outshine com- 
petition . . . expects them to interpret his ideas and aims... 
insists on close-working agency arrangement that brings results. 


Cost more and worth it. Striking visuals and full story on 


C. A. SMITH & COMPANY 


BANK ADVERTISING COUNSEL SINCE 1934 


request. 


WESTPORT 
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Atlanta's Fulton National 
serves Georgia and the 


Atlanta’s largest office building is now 
under construction and the Main Office 
of the Fulton National will occupy five 
floors. 


~—A progressive banking connection off- 
ering a complete range of financial and 
correspondent 
years experience and contacts throughout 
Georgia and the Southeast. Call on us. 
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Southeast 


bank services with 45 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Traces 1 50-year growth 


tional Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, will 
run a series of full-page newspaper 


| advertisements, each one recalling some 


| contest that will 





historical event of a past decade. The 
bank will also conduct a new business 
run for 10 months, 
stressing a different banking feature 
each month. 

The Groton Savings Bank of Mystic, 
Connecticut, celebrated its 100th year 
by opening a new bank building. Of 
early Colonial style, the building is of 
brick and granite in keeping with the 
historical city of Mystic. 








Groton Savings Bank, Mystic, Conn. 


100th birthday, new quarters 


To mark its 100th birthday, the 
Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, issued an anniversary 
brochure in which it shares centennial 


| honors with four other firms, all of them 


non-banking, in the city with lifespans of 
a century or more. 

80th. The Carolina Savings Bank, 
Charleston, South Carolina, will cele- 
brate its 80th anniversary on May 1 
of this year. The bank will mark this 
milestone in its history by being host to 
many local and out-of-town bank officers. 

50th. A souvenir section of*the local 
newspaper was enclosed in a specially 
prepared, gold-seal imprinted jacket for 
distribution to customers and friends on 
the occasion of the half-century birthday 
of the Delta National Bank, Yazoo City, 
Mississippi. 

The State Bank of East Moline, Illi- 
nois, held a special open house recently 
to commemorate its golden anniversary. 
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The Bristol Trust Company 
Levittown Office, Levittown, 
Pennsylvania... a project 
planned and completed by 
The Cunneen Company. 


M..: the same can be said of financial institutions. No two 
are completely similar—especially concerning their problems and needs. That is why 
men who specialize in bank design should be consulted when the time has come to 
build or modernize your quarters. Only designers and builders who know banking 


requirements can create a design which is a logical outgrowth of planning for efficiency 






































... beauty with a purpose. 
Write today. Learn first hand RS ° 
what our years of specialized ox So, 
experience can do for you. > e 
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New and Modernized Bank Quarters-In Pictures 


The most recent developments in bank planning from all sections of the country : 














Cunneen Co. 


TOWERING WINDOWS and full-length, blue-green drapes MAHOGANY PLYWOOD walls provide a pleasing effect 
form a rich background for the low walnut tellers’ counter in the lobby of the Merchants & Farmers Bank, Kosciusko, 
in the newly remodelled Lyndhurst office of the Rutherford Mississippi. Floors are green and white Vinyl tile and 


(New Jersey) National Bank. 





the ceiling an acoustic tile. 








een Co. 


CURVED COUNTERS of bleached red oak with wainscoating COCOA BROWN and spectrum green walls are accented 


to match are featured in the new Malvern branch of The 


by a green and brown Koroseal tile floor in the lobby of 


Minerva (Ohio) Savings & Bank Company. The lighting the new Fairless Hills branch of the Farmers National 


fixtures are outstanding. 


Bank of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 





TELLERS SAFE is part of efficiency 
and modernity keynoting arrangement 
in back of tellers counter at the 
remodelled quarters of The Old State 
Bank, Freemont, Michigan. Moderniza- 
tion brought streamlined appearance, 
increased customer space. 
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ilding Corporation of America 


PHOTO-MURAL behind officers’ section FORMICA .AND» WOOD check desks 
lends to the inviting atmosphere in the match the teller fixture in the new 
new lobby of the Farmers and Merchants building of the Boynton Beach (Florida) 
Bank, Summerville, Georgia. The new State Bank. Floor-to-ceiling windows 
quarters also feature air-conditioning allow for maximum outside light. The 
and a new library and lounges for drapes protect the bank’s interior during 
employees. the hottest hours of the day. 
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Bank Building Corporation of America 


STRUCTURAL CORRUGATED GLASS frames an CENTER FIREPLACE, lawn, Thermopane windows all join to give the 
entrance to the Cottman Center office of the Second new quarters of the German-American State Bank of German Valley, 
National Bank of Philadelphia. The glass conducts Illinois, a pleasant, homey atmosphere. Inside, a lounge is accentuated 
an even flow of light into the building interior. by greenery boxes, leather chairs and a stone fireplace. 





SALISBURY 
NWATIOMAL =BA! k 
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Cunneen Co. Cunneen Co. 


BALANCED FACADE of the Boulevard branch of the Salisbury A PANORAMIC INTERIOR VIEW is provided by the wide 


(Maryland) National Bank is a combination of limestone trim, glass front of the Lower Penns Neck branch of the City 
red face brick and a wide expanse of glass. Two drive-up National Bank & Trust Co., Salem, New Jersey. Inside, photo 
windows are on either side of the building. murals mark the progress of the surrounding industrial area. 
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MODERN CONSTRUCTION marks this Roman brick, stone trim new CONTEMPORARY STYLING is seen in the facade 
building. of the Commercial National Bank, Charlotte, North Carolina. of the new Henderson branch of the Bank of 
Inside, the quarters are decorated with chestnut paneling and forest Nevada. It is constructed of reinforced cinder 
green walls. Lighting fixtures are recessed in white mineral tile ceiling. block faced with ceramic tile. 

















STRIKING STONE AND BRICK Eighth South office of the First MODERNISTIC STYLING is keynoted in the Lucasville’ 


Security Bank of Utah, N. A., is strictly modern inside and out. branch of The Security Central National Bank, Portsmouth, 
Its features include acoustic ceiling, air-conditioning, 24-hour Ohio. Of red brick, the building is set off by an all-glass 
depository, and two drive-in windows. front, with glass trimmed in aluminum mold. 
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BLOCK WINDOWS, a modern new doorway, and a GREEN MOSAIC PANEL and a 3’-diameter modern clock give 
canopied drive-in window were added in recent altera- a distinctive front appearance to the new quarters of Leaksville 
tions made at the Calhoun County Bank, Hampton, (North Carolina) Bank & Trust Company. Full-length glass and 
Arkansas. Awnings are brown and white metal. steel doors and Roman brick complete the facade. 
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THE BANK’S NAME dominates the front of the new COLONIAL DESIGN sets the style pace for the new quarters 
Mallory Heights branch of the National Bank of Com- of the Linden branch, State Savings Bank of Fenton, Michigan. 
merce, Memphis, Tennessee. The letters are suspended A colonial sign in front and historic Colonial wallpaper on the 
away from the front, giving a shadow effect. vestibule and lobby walls complete the motif. 
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WIDE GLASS FRONT with four Herculite doors. Appropri- COVERED WALKWAY at right is linked with parking lot 
ate draperies are recessed behind the limestone facade of the at the new Brewster branch of the National Bank of 
new quarters of the Long Branch (New Jersey) Trust Company. Commerce, Seattle, Washington, to protect customers during 


The bank’s name is in stainless steel letters. long months of winter in the area. 
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STRONG HORIZONTAL LINES are shown in the new quarters A SISTER BUILDING, the new quarters exterior of the f 
of the Valley National Bank, Milton, Oregon. The front is of Bank of Commerce, Freewater, Oregon, differs from the 
dark red Norman brick and the sides a dark shade of green. Valley National only in the use of Roman brick at the 
Window framings in front are natural aluminum. front and a pale green on the sides. 
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Bank farm agent Doug Oswald (right) encourages improved pastures and better cattle 


PROMOTING FARM PROSPERITY 
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Word has gotten around that this is a “lending” bank, 
and it draws customers from beyond its own trade area 


] HEN I came to this bank 29 
years ago, it was the third in 
town in point of size. Many, per- 

haps most, of its customers were farm- 
ers of small means whose aggregate 
business in its condition then simply 
could not prove highly profitable to 
the bank. To my mind, its strongly 
agricultural character was greatly in 
its favor. The community was then, as 
now, the trading center for a large 
area of diversified farming. My early 
bank experience had been in a farm 
economy. I had known practically 
every farmer in my home county in 
Kentucky and had been on, their farms. 
Experience there had shown beyond 
argument that when the banker knows 
the farmer’s problems and the farmer 
knows the banker, they can get to- 
gether to their mutual profit. It be- 
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BY 
WwW. E. ELLIS 


President, The Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company of Ocala, 
Ocala, Florida 


came my job to bring this about. 

So I set out immediately to meet the 
farmers and to learn their problems. 
For many years I spent my afternoons 
in visiting farmers throughout the 
county. Farming in Florida presents 
an entirely different set of conditions 
from those elsewhere in the country 
because the seasons, the soils, the crops 
and the methods all are different. It 
took time and study to learn the agri- 
culture of our trade area. 

Though the particular details of 
agriculture are different here, the 


basic relationship between banking 
and farming is exactly the same as in 
any predominantly farm community. 
As agriculture prospers, so does the 
entire community. The bank grows 
with the community, and in doing so it 
likewise has the advantages of making 
good loans to help the farmer and local 
businesses grow. Providing the bank 
uses sound credit judgment in its loan- 
ing, it wins both ways. 

Farmers are just like other folks 
in liking to have others take an in- 
terest in them. They probably enjoy a 
visitor even more than a city man, for 
they see fewer strangers in the course 
of a typical day or week. They wel- 
comed me cordially when I dropped in 
on my afternoon calls, and they pretty 
generally told me what was on their 
minds and what they purposed doing 
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about it. Quite a few of their ambi- 
tions required cash beyond their im- 
mediate means, and naturally I volun- 
teered to let the farmer have the 
money if it seemed like a good loan. 

Word got around that we were a 
lending bank. People began coming in 
to talk things over with us and bor- 
row. Presently they were coming not 
only from the immediate neighborhood 
but also from some distance away. We 
were small then, our loaning limit was 
small, and our total loaning capacity 
was small. For quite a while loan de- 
mand outran the size of our institu- 
tion. 

It never overreached our capacity to 
take care of them, however. At times 
we had to shop around all over the 
state to find a bank or banks willing to 
join with us in a big loan, but we al- 
ways found them and never failed to 
give a good borrower all he was en- 
titled to. In recent years we found a 
city correspondent who was willing to 
take one-half participation of any 
farming loan we would make, or take 
all the excess of any such loan if we 
would take our limit. Also, we made it 
a general practice to offer the farmer’s 
home-town bank a participation up to 
its loaning limit. Most of these banks 
will not make cattle loans or poultry 
loans, but if we are willing to take 
one then they are glad to get a partici- 
pation. This serves us a double value: 
the local bank is close by, to watch the 
farmer’s operation, and it knows the 
farm or ranch at first hand; also, the 
local bank likes the earnings from 
these loans and so it is all the more 
eager to refer them to us rather than 
let them go to some other institution 
that might be less cooperative in shar- 
ing the business. 

Our central section of Florida is 
well fitted for dairying, beef cattle 
raising, hogs, and poultry. The land 
can produce excellent pastures, and 
good feed crops of peanuts, velvet 
beans, and corn. The livestock a quar- 
ter century ago was just plain scrub 
cattle, most of it scrawny and of no 
great value or potential profit. Much 
of this low livestock quality was at- 
tributed to cattle tick infestation, 
which made Florida an exceedingly 
difficult area for profitable stock rais- 
ing. Eventually the state authorities 
eradicated ticks by dipping every sus- 
ceptible domestic animal and as many 
of the wild animals as they could get 
into their tanks. Since then cattle 
owners universally dip their animals 
at least once a year. 

But also much of the low quality 
then prevailing came from _ sheer 
inertia. The farmer’s grandfather had 
raised scrub cattle, and grandson saw 
no reason to change the tradition. We 
encouraged improved pastures and im- 
proved livestock. It costs money to 
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A good customer reviews a cattle project with Mr. Ellis (left) 


President Ellis knows farmers and their problems first-hand 


clear waste land which has barely kept 
a few cows alive on native grass, then 
cultivate it, fertilize it, and seed it to 
good pasture. But the feeding program 
has to go ahead of cattle improvement. 
It is financially out of the question to 
run good cattle on poor pasture, and 
conversely it requires good cattle to 
make profitable use of good pasture. 
So an improvement program requires 
financing first to create the pasture 
and then to stock it with a good herd. 


E made a good deal of progress 

with the more open-minded farm- 
ers, but a discouragingly large num- 
ber of them kept right on doing like 
grandpappy. We saw that it would be 
essential to get the youngsters inter- 
ested. If a farm boy could make a 
generous profit on a high-grade calf 
on a small patch of good pasture, his 
father would be likely to get the idea. 
Also, if the father refused to learn, in 
a few years the boy would grow up 
and could be counted on to do things 
the right way when he could. 

We worked with the junior farmer 
organizations and encouraged them in 
every way to foster better pastures 
and better cattle. Shortly before World 
War II we organized a non-profit or- 
ganization, The Southeastern Live- 
stock Show and Sale, Inc. to mirror 
what could be done in Florida live- 
stock. During the war years this was 
the only organization of its kind in our 


state that continued functioning. It 
has gradually acquired excellent facili- 
ties in our city and it operates the 
year round. Shows are held for various 
groups and types of cattle, with heavy 
emphasis on the youthful producers. 
As this is written, a fat stock show is 
scheduled to open tomorrow with large 
entries in every class. When the show 
ends, the show animals will be sold at 
auction. We believe that this organiza- 
tion has done more to crystallize the 
livestock development of the state 
through its youth activities than has 
any other outfit. Its results are ap- 
parent throughout our area. There is 
an entire generation of young farmers 
and ranchers now getting well estab- 
lishd here who know how to do things 
the best possible way, and are satis- 
fied to do their farming in no other 
fashion. 

As our bank grew with our farm 
loaning, more and more of my time 
was taken up at the desk. It became 
increasingly difficult to get out on the 
farms and keep up with new agri- 
cultural developments. We therefore 
needed someone else in the bank with 
sufficient agricultural background and 
training to do this job. It took us more 
than three years to find a man who met 
our specifications, which admittedly 
were exacting. He had to be technically 
trained, know Florida agriculture, and 
be able to talk the farmer’s language. 
We wanted him not primarily to bring 
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A pin-map helps the farm agent route his calls efficiently 





FERM REPORT: Milton Sanders 


1954. 


the highwey. 


permenent snd temporery pastures. 


posts. 


ders end his wife. 


using purebred brehman bulls. 


hendle. 


two International trucks. 


In my opinion Mr. Sanders hes 





Tue CommMerciaAL BANK AND TRusT COMPANY 


OF OCALA 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


March 12, 1954 


Report of a visit to the farm of Milton Senders, meade on Merch 8, 
The farm is located on the Old Dunnellon road ebout 11 miles 
Test of Ocala and in the community known as Cotton Plant. 


The farm is made up of 2400 acres of lend lying on, both sides of 

The soil types renge frou & sendy loam to a light sand. 
Most of the heavier types of soil heve been cleared and ere used for both 
About 500 acres of lend is cleared 

and most of this is in pangola or pensecola bahia grass. Hr. Sanders 

has a good fertilizer program end his pestures are very good. 
cleared lend hes ea fsirly good stand of long-leef pines, end the native 
wire grass under t:.e pines is also used for grazing. 


The un- 


The land is <l1l fenced and cross fenced with good wire and good 
Weter for the cattle is supplied by natural ponds end also by 
deep wells operated by electricelly driven pumps. 


The ferm house is s smell frame structure occupied only by Mr. San- 
A photograph of the house is enclosed. 
and running water ere supplied to the house. 


Electricity 


Ur. Sanders hes a very good herd of crossbred brehmsn cattle end is 
He hes bred these cettle up from netive 
Florida cattle end now hes en outstending herd of ccrmercial cattle. He 
selle his calves eat about SCO pounds and they usually top the local mar- 
ket. The herd is kept in good shape and ere very gentle and easy to 

A breckdown of the cattle is given on his finenciel statement. 


Farm work is done with & Farmall "M" trector end equipment, end 


very scund cattle operation. A 
current financial statement is enclosed. 


DOUG OSTALD 
Ferm Agent 





On-the-spot pictures accompany these reports of farm visits 


As the bank grew, it saw the need for a trained farm man 


in new business nor to handle loans. 
Even more strongly, we did not want 
him to be a farm loan collector. 

The function of our farm man is to 
promote the prosperity of the farmers 
of our area, because we know that 
whatever we accomplish in that direc- 
tion will come back to us several fold. 
When he helps them, he helps the bank. 
Eventually, after combing through 
every probable prospect we could find, 
we chose our man, Doug Oswald. He 
had been extremely active and promi- 
nent in a farm youth group, had a good 
war record, was a graduate in animal 
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husbandry from our state university 
with an outstanding campus record, 
and had been employed by the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service in another 
section of Florida for three years. 
He was the first farm representative 
employed by any bank in our state. We 
set him up in a small office adjoining 
mine, where he is handy for me to 
supervise his work. Also, when he is in 
the bank he is close by for me to intro- 
duce any visiting agricultural cus- 
tomers. We made special efforts to get 
him acquainted with all our farm cus- 
tomers, farm implement dealers, pro- 


fessional agricultural men, leaders of 
farm organizations, and so on. This all 
was more than a year ago. Now, he 
brings in people whom we should have 
known previously but who come to us 
as his friends. 

To train him, we first let him read 
all of the material and articles we had 
accumulated over the years on the 
duties and activities of farm repre- 
sentatives in other banks. He reviewed 
our current farm loans one by one, to- 
gether with credit files of our farm 
customers, and made an analysis of 
the farm loan portfolio as he went 
along. Then he started out to visit each 
farm. We set up a card index and a 
map-and-pin system to make his routes 
most efficient. Also, whenever I had 
to make a farm visit for loan purposes, 
we tried to plan it so that he could 
come along. 


ET me emphasize that our basic 

purpose in adding a farm repre- 
sentative was to assist and serve the 
farmers, more particularly our farm 
customers. For this reason, he bears 
down particularly on making visits 
with farmers on their farms. After 
each visit he writes a report, which he 
is urged to make as complete and de- 
tailed as possible. Besides this, he is 
equipped with a quick - developing 
camera so that he may take pictures 
on the spot to accompany his written 
reports. His reports become part of the 
farmer’s credit file. 

Already his advice is frequently 
sought by our loaning officers to bring 
us up to date on farmers who want 
increased accommodation. It is entire- 
ly possible that he will eventually be- 
come so conversant with this activity 
that he will become a loaning officer, 
with authority to commit the bank to 
a loan while sitting on a fence post. 
If so, the chances are that in the long 
run he will require an assistant to 
carry part of the load. 


In the space of a year he has made 
his impression on our agricultural 
community and is making a genuine 
contribution. His own size-up of his 
role is, ““When I was with the soil con- 
servation service it was often quite 
hard to get the farmers to follow my 
suggestions. Now they listen freely.” 
He has performed a variety of mis- 
cellaneous services ranging all the way 
from addressing farm groups to help- 
ing run a dairy farm when death 
struck the farm family. 

It is all very well for a bank to be 
helpful in these assorted ways, and 
certainly our institution intends to do 
its full duty in this respect. But the 
most vital function which a bank can 
perform is to provide the credit for 
carrying out modern agricultural pro- 
cedures with the best modern equip- 

See COUNTRY BANKING IN FLORIDA—Page 76 
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Factors behind the skyrocketing progress 
of the home financing institutions... 


and some of their problems 


The SAVIMGS & LOAN GROUPS 


Remarkable Growt 


HE impressive growth of the 
savings and loan business in re- 
cent years seems to have brought 

us into the limelight. We are glad to 
tell what has been happening in our 
part of the financial field and also to 
give some of our views on the future. 
The gains in 1953 eclipsed those of 
any other single year. Savings ac- 
counts shot up last year by nearly $4 
billion, or 19 per cent; reserves 
reached 7.1 per cent of total assets or 
8.6 per cent of total mortgage loans 
and 11.5 per cent of their conventional 
loans. Cash and government bonds 
represented 15.6 per cent of savings. 
Last year, also, our institutions loaned 
almost $8 billion in mortgages, which 


By 
NORMAN STRUNK 


Executive Vice-President, 
United States Savings and Loan League 


was a 17 per cent increase over the 
preceding year. In 1952 the percentage 
increase in these loans was 26 per cent 
over 1951, an even higher jump. 

Some 15 million Americans now 
have their savings in 6,000 savings- 
and-loan associations and co-operative 
banks. Our institutions dot the maps 
of every state, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
By the end of 1953 the savings held by 
us amounted to $22,975,000,000. Our 





Nor 


associations also reached a total figure 
of $22 billion in mortgage and real 
estate loans. They made approximately 
37 per cent of all the home loans dur- 
ing 1953, and financed about one- 
fourth of all the new houses in the 
country, or approximately 250,000 
starts. The total assets of our organi- 
zations by the end of 1953 stood at 
$26,625,000,000. We had $1.5 billion in 
cash on hand and in commercial banks, 
and owned $2,080,000,000 in govern- 
ment bonds. To keep up with this 
growth, 30,000 employees were added 
to savings-and-loan payrolls in the 
past six years. 

The tremendous growth of the 
savings-loan business is nowhere bet- 


BIG BUSINESS ... Some 15,000,000 Americans now have funds in 6,000 savings and loan associations 








$$ —_— ) 

The 40 Largest Savings & Loan Associations in the United States | 
Position Assets—Dec. 31, 1953 Position Assets—Dec. 31, 1953 
1. Perpetual Bldg. Assn........ Washington, D.C..$168,565,000 21. Home Federal.............. eee 76,480,000 
oe | eee er eee Los Angeles..... 166,107,500 22. Gem City B. &L...... 2.00605 Dayton, Ohio.... 74,425,000 
3. Twin City Federal.......6.. Minneapolis ..... 148,006,000 23. First Federal............... New York, N.Y... 72,522,000 
ee Pere Pee 141,914,000 24. West Side Federal.......... New York, N.Y... 69,546,000 
By MO Oe OP Baki csc ecwewewses Los Angeles...... TSS59C000 8 6-25... Faotte BS. B&B Ln. onc ccscvcaciens Youngstown, Ohio 68,503,000 
err re CMGERED «ssi cecs 122,839,000 26. Atlanta Federal S.&L....... Atlanta, Ga...... 67,244,000 
7p MP PEE 6 va os we cc ecews eer ree 117,272,000 27. Suffolk County Federal...... Babylon, N.Y..... 64,074,000 
ere Nevada, Missouri. 108,790,000 28. Great Western............. Los Angeles..... 63,127,000 
ee 8 eee Rockv’e C’re, N.Y. 107,701,000 29. Home Federal.............. Brooklyn, N.Y.... 60,408,000 
10. Pacific First Federal........ Tacoma, Wash.... 105,754,000 . 30. Ninth Federal.............. New York, N.Y... 60,127,000 
Sh, Delmon Pemeral. ... ccccces Chicago ro deen 103,136,000 31. Long Beach Federal......... Long Beach, Calif. *60,000,000 

ee ere errr 101,179,000 32. Astoria Federal... ......005. Long Is. City, N.Y. 59,197,000 
13. Worcester Federal.......... Worcester, Mass.. 98,811,000 33. First Federal............... Rochester, N.Y... 59,048,000 
14. California Federal.......... Los Angeles..... 92,070,000 34. Western Federal............ Los Angeles..... 58,734,000 
15. Baltimore Federal.......... Baltimore, Md.... 90,961,000 35. Railroadmen’s Federal....... Indianapolis, Ind.. 56;342,000 

16. Old Colony Cooperative..... Providence, R.I... 90,646,000 36. Standard Federal........... ae 56,164,000 | 
I ig fag edt say rca tavinestie ae Newark, N.J..... 89,467,000 37. Broadview S. & L........... Cleveland, Ohio.. 56,130,000 
18. Glendale Federal........... Glendale, Calif... 85,162,000 38. Miami Beach Federal....... Miami Beach, Fla. 55,569,000 
19. Minnesota Federal.......... St. Paul, Minn.... 82,604,000 39. Equitable S.&L............ Portland, Oregon. 54,231,000 
20. Minneapolis S. & L.......... Minneapolis ..... 80,723,000 40. Franklin Society............ New York, N.Y... 52,362,000 

* Approximately. 
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PACE QUICKENS ... Gains in 1952-1953 eclipsed those of any other comparable period 


ter reflected than in the building pro- 
grams of institutions around the 
country. It continues at a steady pace 
and represents an industry capital 
investment totaling millions of dollars. 
The association buildings are among 
the finest and most modern financial 
offices in the nation. In many instances 
they have introduced new concepts in 
architecture and in building function- 
alism. 

Many factors, of course, underlie 
our growth. Obviously, the sweeping 
changes in the American economy in 
the war and post-war years make up 
the largest collective factor. For our 
business, as for all other sections of 
the American financial system, these 
war and post-war changes were drastic 
and permanent. But merely acknowl- 
edging the changes did not alone bring 
about the great strides of this busi- 
ness. Rather, it was the manner in 
which we acted in the face of change 
that accounted for the growth. 

Savings and loan assocjations in re- 
cent years have acted singly and as a 
group with the conviction that the 
American middle class dominates the 
nation’s economy. This, in part at 
least, is a dream of our forefathers 
come true. Accordingly, we have 
equipped ourselves on a nationwide 
basis to serve Mr. Middle Class. To 
us he is king and our institutions exist 
largely to serve him. In turn, Mr. 
Middle Class has discovered our atti- 
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tude in large numbers and has reacted 
in kind. 

Over the years we have sought con- 
certedly to simplify our operations. 
We think we have succeeded very well. 
On the savings side the change is 
revolutionary. Once we had four or 
five types of accounts, including pre- 
paid, instalment, optional and full- 
paid. Now most institutions have only 
one, the passbook account with earn- 


ings credited to the account semi- 
annually or paid in cash at the ac- 
count-holder’s option. No longer are 
our savings account holders burdened 
by fines and forfeitures. Once it took 
advance notice for an account holder 
to get his money out. Now, he can save 
any amount, at any time, and normally 
can expect to make withdrawals on 
demand. 

There are today few part-time 


BRANCH EXPANSION ... A current savings-loan trend 
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Executive and legislative committees, U.S. Savings and Loan League, meet in Washington on housing bill 


LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM .. . Move to liberalize F.H.A. terms may spell increased competition 


associations. The great bulk of our 
institutions are now operated by full- 
time managements. And, whereas 
there were 12,000 associations before 
1930, the number has been reduced by 
way of mergers, consolidations, etc., 
to 6,000. 

As the work of simplification went 
on, and as we sought new ways to 


IMPROVED FACILITIES ... The tremendous growth of the 


consolidate our advances in position, 
we also grew in another important 
direction. We constantly found ways 
to add to our services. 

At many of our associations, cus- 
tomers can buy money orders and 
travelers checks. Or they can join 
Christmas and vacation savings clubs. 
Many associations provide a complete 


Any financial institution could be proud of the attractive, new quarters of “circular 
design” of the First Savings and Loan 








Association, Cumberland, Maryland 


Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 


home-planning service and a safety 
deposit box service. At other offices 
customers can pay utility bills, or get 
a property improvement loan. 

Many of the associations have put 
in “open-end” and “package” mort- 
gages, particularly the former, and 
have begun to “push” them. Many 
others will follow suit. Ralph R. 


Lobby of the multi-million dollar home of the | 
D.C. Vertical nylon venetian blind, 200 feet | 





savings-loan group is nowhere better 




















Striking headquarters of the St. Petersburg (Florida) Federal, 
a $44,000,000 institution operated entirely by women 


Luminous ceiling over teller area gives skylight effect at 
the First Federal, in Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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Crosby, president of the League and 
also president of the Old Colony Co- 
operative Bank, Providence, Rhode 
Island, recently urged homeowning 
families to check with the institutions 
holding their mortgages to see if an 
open-end provision is in the contract. 
“The open-end mortgage,’’ said Mr. 
Crosby, “is one of the most helpful 
devices ever developed for encourag- 
ing sound home ownership and for 
fitting home financing procedures to 
present day needs.” 

Undoubtedly, more intensive com- 
petition for our associations is on its 
way, in part because of declining in- 
terest rates and also because of cur- 
rent pressure to liberalize insured and 
guaranteed loans. It can be safely 
predicted that there will be a tendency 
for more of our people to make F.H.A. 
and V.A. loans (incidentally, we have 
always preferred the V.A. over the 
F.H.A. loans). However, this broader 
participation in government guaran- 
teed lending should not affect our 
earnings too much as reserves for 
losses on F.H.A. loans are maintained 
largely in Washington rather than in 
the individual institution. With these 


Perpetual Building Association, Washington, 
long on wall at left, is electrically operated 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 














Some of the associations have adopted the saw-tooth counter 
idea, as at the Mutual Home Savings and Loan, Muncie, Ind. 
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LOAN MARKET .. . Associations serve this “‘middle class’ field 


loans, the risk is passed on to the tax- 
payer, where we have never wanted 
to see it. 

In analyzing the growth of our 
institutions, it is apparent that the 
risks of mortgage lending have been 
minimized by the long-term inflation- 
ary trend in this country. Real estate 
has been and will be the beneficiary of 
it. We fully expect the real estate mar- 


ket to be a good one. Politically speak- 
ing, I sometimes think that we are 
afraid to have a recession. The Amer- 
ican people are willing to go up 
slowly, but not willing to come down 
an inch. The new housing bill is itself 
inflationary; any 95 per cent, 30-year 
term lending is always inflationary. 

During competitive times. our close- 

See SAVINGS & LOAN STORY—Page 85 


reflected than in the industry’s own building and modernization activity, exemplified below 


One of the most ultra-modern in furnishings and design, the 
new quarters of the Peoples Federal, Monroe, Michigan 








Customers face beautiful scenic wall vistas at well- 
equipped Oak Park (Illinois) Federal Savings and Loan 
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This institution saw that it had outgrown 
its old systems, and needed a plan of... 


Modernizing the Bank’ 
OPERATING METHODS 


Like many another long established 
bank in a small community, our bank 
started small and grew gradually. As 
it increased in volume and activity, its 
operations grew proportionately but 
did not greatly change in character or 
in kind. There were, of course, sub- 
stantial improvements in methods 
through the years, but for the most 
part the routines and systems were 
modified rather than revamped. No- 
body ever backed away from the detail 
far enough to see the operating prob- 
lem in perspective as a whole that 
needed to be looked at rather than as 
separate parts. 

All this is natural enough— in fact, 
we suspect it may be the normal evolu- 
tion of most any growing country 
bank. But eventually such an institu- 
tion reaches a stage where the old pen- 
and-ink methods no longer are either 
efficient or adequate to its needs. At 
this point it is ready for modernizing 
its over-all operation, and the benefits 
to be obtained thereby can be worth 
far more than the cost. 

This article is being written not be- 
cause we think that our bank is excep- 
tional, rather because we suspect we 
are typical. Certainly our problem of 
growth and of obsolescent methods 
was typical. We met this problem by 
adopting methods and equipment that 
are available to all. It is our hope that 
some other banks, reading of our ex- 
perience, may find some ideas to help 
them in meeting their own similar 
problems. For that reason, we purpose 
to write here more in terms of our 
general approach to the total problem 
and of the general results achieved, 
rather than go into detail about the 
precise methods we now use. To state 
it another way, if our experience con- 
tains anything of usefulness to other 
banks it is principally in how we went 
about modernizing our operations and 
far less in just exactly what we then 
did about it. ' 
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BY 
0. F. EMERSON 


Executive Vice-President 
First National Bank at Canonsburg, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


Somewhat less than a year and a 
half ago our directors decided the time 
had arrived for bringing our operating 
systems up to date. They recognized 
that better audit-type controls were 
necessary, if only because there had 
been a disturbing number of major 
defalcations of various sorts within a 
short radius of our community. They 
saw that some of the bank’s operations 
were less highly mechanized than cor- 
responding operations in their own of- 
fices. They reasoned that the bank 
should be able to achieve better con- 
trols, faster service to customers, and 
lower operating expense by taking ad- 
vantage of modern improvements and 
mechanization. 

It was not a sudden decision, but 


more probably should be classed as an 
outgrowth of an earlier move. The 
bank’s first step into modern mechan- 
ization had been taken three years 
previous, with the adoption of teller 
machines. They were installed because 
they would permit three tellers to 
handle the work formerly performed 
by four, and only incidentally to 
achieve better control and faster serv- 
ice to customers. As it turned out, the 
incidental advantages proved so val- 
uable that they would have justifiea 
the teller machines even without a 
payroll saving. The bank continued 
using four tellers for more than a 
year, mostly from force of habit, but 
eventually reduced to three and found 
things went just as smoothly. 

At about that same time the bank 
adopted microfilming as a standard 
method. We started out by photo- 
graphing all transit items and all 
on-us checks. Since then we have ex- 
tended our use of this process to in- 


Their problem: an operations catch-up with work volume 


From left: Vice-President C. H. Jacobs, Cashier D. R. Clyde, Mr. Emerson 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AT CANONSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the major steps was to mechanize loan records 


clude all valuable and important in- 
struments and documents, and have 
shifted to modern automatic micro- 
filming equipment with endorser. We 
substitute microfilm photographs for 
many records that formerly were con- 
sidered essential—primarily those rec- 
ords which are kept as safeguards 
rather than for current operating 
data. One such use is in connection 
with cashed war bonds; we photograph 
these after they have been stamped by 


the teller who handled the transaction, 
and thus record the responsibility. 
When, as happens perhaps every two 
or three months, some small error 
creeps in and is caught by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, we take the notification 
slip, run the film for that day in the 
reader, and quickly lay our fingers on 
what happened so that we can make 
appropriate correction. 

Very recently we have begun micro- 
filming all of our notes as received. 









































This is an outgrowth of a new loans 
and discounts operating system that 
will be described a little farther along 
in this article, and gives us the addi- 
tional safeguard of having this record 
in the unlikely event that a note should 
become lost. 

The bank’s experience with mechan- 
ized teller operations and with micro- 
filming was so successful that it led 
rather naturally to further steps in 
mechanization. On the recommenda- 
tion of the bank’s officers, the directors 
agreed that the entire operation should 
be modernized along similar lines. 

We recognized that we were not ex- 
pert in mechanized bank operating, 
and so we harbored no illusions that 
we could do the job unaided. However, 
we knew enough about the subject to 
have a pretty fair idea of the eventual 
results we wished to end up with. We 
threshed that out among ourselves and 
put down on paper the conclusions that 
we reached. 

We selected certain results to be 
achieved. Our proof methods were ob- 
viously obsolete, leading to the con- 
clusion that this should be mechanized. 
Our savings accounts were handled 
with pen and ink, which left a clear 
opening for modernization. Our loan 
cage procedure was a cumbersome suc- 
cession of hand operations and cer- 
tainly should be improved. Our general 
ledger and daily statement was done 
by the method originally used when 
the bank opened for business 70 years 
previous. Finally, we lacked modern 
addressing equipment with its cer- 
tainty of substantial economies. 

When we had made up this “want 
list” of improvements that we knew 
should be made, we called in all of the 
available sources of aid and expert 
counsel. Some of our city correspond- 

See OPERATING METHODS—Page 80 


Teller routines and equipment were vastly improved, bringing faster service and better control 


Customers have commented on the faster handling of transactions 
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Special window for big deposits 
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AGENCIA Movi WI 
BANCO DEL PQUEIO CBC EL BESAIE 


INSTITUCION DE DEPOSITC ¥ ARORRD 





The bank now has three of these traveling branches, operating on a strict schedule 
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How Mexico City’s Banco del Pequeno Comercio has solved 
the problem of serving its widely scattered trade areas 


HERE are 75,000 public vendors 
and other small businesses within 
Mexico City’s approximate 69 
square miles. These small trading 
groups are scattered among many 
crowded sections, and in the past ne- 
cessity has dictated that they handle 
their business through money lenders 
at relatively high rates of interest. 
Banco del Pequefio Comercio, S.A., 
(bank for small business) was founded 
to protect these merchants from ex- 
ploitation. The bank deals in small de- 
posits and correspondingly small loans. 
However, it could not establish 
branches in each of the areas it wished 
to provide service. Until recently, cus- 
tomers were required to leave their 
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By 
FERNANDO DANEL 


places of business and come to the 
main office to do their banking. Town 
collections presented difficulties, and 
their high cost prevented the bank 
from making a satisfactory profit. 
As a solution to the problem, the 
bank’s special mobile banking units 
were conceived by Lic. Guillermo 
Martinez Dominguez, general man- 
ager of the Banco del Pequefio Comer- 
cio, §.A., as a service never before 
tried in Mexico City. Three of the 
units, each with a complete branch 
bank built into a specially designed 


bus, are in operation at the present 
time. They work on a strict schedule 
that enables customers to know the 
exact time the “bank” will be in their 
area. Consequently, customers have 
their transactions ready beforehand to 
insure speedy service. 

Each of the branches on wheels is 
equipped with a two-way radio hookup 
linking it with the main office. The 
tellers counters are equipped with a 
tellers machine, an adding machine 
and a typewriter. Each unit has a staff 
consisting of a manager, cashier, typ- 
ist, an armed guard and the driver. 

The services rendered are check 
cashing, receiving commercial and per- 
sonal savings deposits, money ex- 
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Here Are Examples of the “Small Businesses” Served in Mexico City 


Besides the convenience of mobile branches, these street vendors receive 
low-cost loans and financial advice from the bank’s successful, new plan 
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Merchants | making deposits 
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Interior view of one of the “bank on wheels” units 


Each well-staffed unit makes loans, receives deposits and payments, cashes checks 


change, making of low interest loans, 
and receiving payments on loans. The 
general accounting is done at the main 
office after a bus has completed its tour 
of duty. 

The function of the mobile banking 
units has originated very important 
changes in the bank’s system. First, it 
was necessary to reorganize the cen- 
tral office because the largest volume 
of transactions are now performed by 
the three mobile units. Second, the 
number of customers has increased 
considerably and the area influenced 
by the bank has been greatly extended. 

The presence of the mobile units in 
the vegetable markets and small busi- 
nesses has driven away the usurers 
and illegal money lenders that used 
to take advantage of the small busi- 
nessmen by charging as high as 10 
per-cent interest on a 20 day loan. The 
bank has displaced these illegal lend- 
ers and is extending loans on 30, 60 
and 90 days terms with 1 per cent in- 
terest on the unpaid balance. This 
enormous difference is already noted 
in a reduction in the selling prices in 
the vegetable markets. The small mer- 
chants now feel more closely connected 
with the bank, because the personnel 
of the mobile units calls on them in 
their own place of business, encour- 
ages them in their progress, and gives 
them financial aid and advice on their 
monetary problems. They are no long- 
er merely “accounts,” but real friends. 

The small merchants make their 
loan applications directly to the per- 
sonnel of the mobile unit. Their busi- 
ness is immediately investigated on 
the spot, and a report is made by radio 
to the main office where specially 
trained personnel evaluate the appli- 
cation. In a few minutes the investiga- 
tion has been made, authorization is 
granted by radio telephone, and the 
transaction is completed at the mobile 
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unit. This same unit will collect the 
payments. When credit is requested 
by steady and punctual customers, new 
credit is automatically granted; and if 
they request an additional loan, the 
application is processed through the 
main office. 

The mobile banking system has been 
in operation now for approximately 
five months. It has been very suc- 
cessful, and the officers of Banco del 
Pequeno Comercio are most pleased 
with- the improved service. They feel 
that the movable branches are com- 
parable in every way to stationary 
branches. The units handle transac- 
tions more economically and also save 
customers’ valuable time and expense 
by contacting them in their immediate 
area. The success of the operation has 
caused the bank’s management to plan 
on acquiring more movable branches 
within the next few months to extend 
its operating radius to the principal 
cities of the four states adjoining the 
city of Mexico. This new area will 
cover 31,955 square miles (4.21 per 
cent of the total area of Mexico), with 
a population over 8 million people in- 
cluding a large number of small mer- 














Map pins spot specific localities covered 


by traveling branches 


chants, potential customers of the 
bank. In the longer range future the 
bank hopes to cover the entire Re- 
public of Mexico, with a stationary 
branch office in each region, supple- 
mented by mobile agencies controlled 
by these main offices. 

The system of mobile units has 
drawn interest outside of Mexico. Sev- 
eral bankers of Latin American coun- 
tries have corresponded with Lic. 
Guillermo Martinez Dominguez with 
the idea of promoting similar projects 
in their countries. 











The bank is in direct communication with 
mobile units via radio 





Record keeping for the mobile units is 
handled at headquarters 


There is close contact and control from the main office 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Housing Legislation 

Agreement is universal that a brisk 
residential building year would be a 
fine thing for the country and its 
people, but it is difficult to work out an 
agreement as to who is to pay for it. 

The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Housing recognized that the 
job has to be done on credit, and rec- 
ommended that loan maturities be 
stretched out to 40 years. This is for 
the obvious purpose of reducing the 
blow to a family’s income entailed in 
purchasing a home, and applies mainly 
to families that would be candidates 
for public housing. 

This feature was included in the 
Administration’s housing bill, along 
with a modification of the proposed 


shift of secondary mortgage market 
operations from the Federal National | 
Mortgage Association to private in- | 


vestors. 

As could be foreseen, the Republican 
proposal to ease the Treasury out of 
the home finance picture drew heavy 


attacks during the month-long Senate | 


and House Banking Committee hear- 
ings. The arguments pro and con have 
become familiar on Capitol Hill. 

The American Bankers Association 
was represented at both hearings by 
John A. Reilly, president of the Second 
National Bank of Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Reilly appeared in his position 
as chairman of the American Bankers 
Association’s Subcommittee on Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban Housing, 
a branch of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 

In general, the A.B.A. supported 
the bill from the standpoint of its 
broad over-all philosophy. However, 
there were some A.B.A. reservations 
on specific points. 

“In view of the growing participa- 
tion in the mortgage business by pri- 
vate lenders.” Mr. Reilly said, “and 
the filling of the emergency demands 
for housing, the time has now come 
when it is appropriate for the Govern- 
ment to curtail its activities in the 
housing and home-financing field. 

“If the theory is correct that Gov- 
ernment assistance is sometimes need- 
ed to support the economy during a 
time of stringency, it certainly follows 
that the Government should withdraw 
its support when the need has been 
filled.” 

The A.B.A. spokesman declined to 


Support the proposed 40-year loans to | 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


low-income families. “The only possi- 
ble attraction for a mortgage investor 
to this type of loan is the insurance 
protective feature, which is not sound 
justification,” Mr. Reilly said. 


Another feature which the A.B.A. 
disliked is the open-end mortgage, 
since “the way is opened for consumer 
credit purposes.” 

“It is our belief that equities in 
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real property should not be used as a 
means of extending the debt further, 
which delays true ownership of a 
home,” Mr. Reilly asserted. 

The A.B.A. gave hearty endorse- 
ment to the proposal enabling the 
president to exercise considerable 
range of judgment in the setting of 
interest rates on VA and FHA mort- 
gages, fixing fees and _ charges, 
and turning on and off the flow of 
Government credit. 

In fact, by letting mortgage interest 
rates find their own level—not neces- 
sarily the same level throughout the 
country—the Government would have 
no need for a secondary market opera- 
tion, the A.B.A. pointed out. 

It was noted that the danger inher- 
ent in a Government-supported sec- 
ondary market is that it will “tend to 


| overstimulate building, leading to an 


overproduction of residential proper- 


| ties.” 
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Revenue Code Revisions 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House has undertaken, in the 
words of Chairman Daniel A. Reed 
of New York, “the first comprehensive 
revision of the internal revenue laws 
since before the turn of the century 
and the enactment of the income tax.” 
The bill is the product of a year’s 
labor. 

There are only a few items in the 
bill relating to banks and banking 
specifically. However, there are numer- 
ous features that affect banking along 
with other industries. For example, 
the tax treatment of pension fund 
income, which is dealt with exten- 
sively, will affect many banking insti- 
tutions. 

In the bill’s sub-chapter on banks 
and banking, there are two specific 
changes in the Code. The first of these 
deals with mergers, where a strong 


| bank buys up a weak bank and takes 
' a loss. In writing off the capital deficit 


of the absorbed bank, the owners of 
the absorbing bank are to be permitted 
to declare an operating loss rather 


| than a capital loss. 


The second specific item in the bank- 
ing subchapter is a provision making 
it clear that common trust funds are 
included in the benefit which the bill 
grants to recipients of dividend in- 
come. This is the double-taxation bene- 
fit. Section 116 permits the taxpayer 
to exclude from his gross income divi- 
dends received up to $100 (in the first 
year $50). Section 34 provides further 
relief by making available a tax credit 
for part of the corporate tax on divi- 
dends in excess of the $100 excluded 
by Section 116. This amounts to 10 
per cent of dividend income. 

An over-all limitation holds this 


Section 34 deduction ta.2 per cent of 
total taxable income in 1954, 7 per 
cent in 1955, and 10 per cent in 1956 
and later years. 
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R.F.C. Certiticates 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration’s campaign to sell certificates 
of interest in a business loan portfolio 
of more than $90 million, representing 
about 3,000 loans, has been a financial 
maneuver of nationwide banker inter- 
est. Since the certificates may be sold 
or transferred, like those of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, a brisk 
sale has been predicted. 

Service fees allotted to the banks 
which buy into the loans have been 
fixed at 2 per cent of the amount col- 
lected in the case of a loan under 
$25,000; 1 per cent on loans between 
$25,000 and $100,000; and %4 per cent 
on loans greater than $100,000. 

In forming the informal association 
with the banks, RFC Administrator 
Kenton R. Cravens made sure that no 
banker would find that his hands are 
tied in any way. The certificates can 
be disposed of at will and the only 
requirement to be met by a purchaser 
is the ability to pay. 

The marketing of the certificates 
has been conducted by Barney J. 
Ghilieri, president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Toluca, Ill. First stop 
was New York City, where bankers 
from 13 States examined the RFC’s 
434 on-sale loans totalling $20.7 mil- 
lion in that area. The next stop was 
Atlanta on March 1, to display 498 
loans for a total of $13.6 million in 
a 6-State area. And so on across the 
nation. 

There is no limit on the amount that 
a single investor can purchase. The 
certificates are issued in multiples of 
$5,000. 

In the entire program, Administra- 
tor Cravens is retaining a U.S. Treas- 
ury interest of 35.6 per cent as against 
the 64.4 per cent being taken by the 
banks. 
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Proposed HLBB Regulations 


Since taking office as chairman of 
the Home Loan Bank Board last De- 
cember, Walter W. McAllister has indi- 
cated a strong desire to meet criticism 
with action. This is particularly ap- 
parent in the proposed changes in reg- 
ulations affecting insured savings and 
loan associations, relating to practices 
which came under Senate Banking 
Committee criticism during February 
hearings on branching legislation. 

Mr. McAllister is joined by the other 
Board member, William K. Divers, in 
the endeavor to clarify the situation. 
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“Brains” of the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System is this 
stainless steel Control Panel, which can be installed flush 
inside the vault. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t BCH-4 

32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

Please send me (check one or both): 

O Complete details about the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System for 
Vault Protection. 

0 Complete information about Mosler-Duplex Day-Raid protective 
equipment. 
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You may be able to perform a valuable extra service to your 
customers. Advise that the amount of insurance carried be adequate, 
not only to meet your own requirements, but to include the 
owner’s entire equity in his home. By recommending insurance- 
to-value, you afford greater peace-of-mind to your customers and 
help to build a healthier economic structure within your 


own community. 


The advertisement at right—one of a series appearing 
in national magazines—is evidence of The Home’s 
readiness to work with America’s bankers 


toward the attainment of so sound a goal. 
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home inventory. For a 
handy free inventory book- 
let, see your Home agent 
or write The Home Insure 
ance Company, Dept. A. 


Merson 


You'll find him pleasant to talk to and a good friend 
to have — why not call him soon? 
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The Board’s action has been the draft- 
ing of three amendments to its regula- 
tions designed to tighten up the rules 

n “give-aways” to attract new savings 
accounts, dealing through brokers to 
attract substantial share investments, 
and out-of-area advertising which 
notes the attractive rate of dividends 
currently being paid. 

A $2.50 limit is proposed to be placed 
on the money value of any gift, prem- 
ium or other reward offered to the 
public for the opening of new accounts 
or substantially increasing them. There 
are positive signs that the industry 
will welcome this regulation, since 


the competitive offering of premiums 
tends to cause savings accounts to 
float from institution to institution 
in pursuit of premiums, rather than to 
stimulate increased thrift saving. 

The regulation on dealings with 
brokers would forbid the payment of 
any compensation to such agents for 
services in channeling investment 
money into an insured institution’s 
share accounts. It applies in cases 
where the broker engages in dividend 
rate advertising in a manner which 
the individual association cannot do. 

The third proposed regulation is de- 
signed to establish what an individual 
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savings and loan association may un- 
dertake in advertising for savings out- 
side of its local savings-solicitation 
area. The radius of dividend advertis- 
ing is set at 50 miles. 

The net effect of the second and 
third regulations, as proposed, is that 
an insured savings and loan associa- 
tion would not be permitted to adver- 
tise its current dividend rate in any 
newspaper or radio-television unit hav- 
ing its place of publication or broad- 
casting more than 50 miles from the 
association’s home office. 

Public hearings on the proposed reg- 
ulation amendments are scheduled to 
take place at the Home Loan Bank 
Board’s headquarters in Washington 
beginning April 19. It is apparent 
that the proposed new regulations are 
not punitive in any sense; rather there 
is a recognition by the Board that in- 
sured associations face a competitive 
necessity to avail themselves of adver- 
tising tactics and broker relationships 


| that are now legal. The purpose of the 
| proposed new regulations is to allay 











| and more convenient loans for 


the feeling among the associations that 
they must at times engage in rate com- 
petition among themselves. By elimi- 
nating this feeling, Mr. McAllister and 
Mr. Divers could consider that they 
had done the industry a service by 
removing grounds for criticism. 
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Federal Reserve Governor 
Urges Lending Courage 


The worst thing bankers can do at 
a time of recession threats is to lose 
faith in the resiliency of the nation’s 
economy, in the view of J. L. Robert- 
son, a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Robertson, formerly First Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency, holds 
that the build-up of savings far out- 
distances the slack-off of disposable 
personal income. “Installment lending 
policies should be built on a solid foun- 
dation of factual information and anal- 
ysis, rather than on rumors or fear.” 

Efforts to maintain record volume, 
Mr. Robertson advises, should not en- 
tail abandonment of sound terms of 
payment. “Healthy competition among 
lenders should lead to better, cheaper, 
con- 
sumers, not to inadequate down pay- 
ments and stretched-out schedules. 

“As we shift from the extreme con- 
ditions of war mobilization to an econ- 
omy dominated by private wants and 
competitive market forces, long-run 
economic growth must stem increas- 
ingly from consumer demand,” he 
added. “Therefore, the continuing 
growth of our economy depends largely 
on the need, the ability and the will- 
ingness of consumers to expand their 
purchases steadily.” 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








The announcement that §. Clark 
Beise had been chosen by the board to 
succeed Carl F. Wente as president of 
3ank of America came as no surprise 
to other bankers in San Francisco’s 
financial district. They knew that dur- 
ing Mr. Wente’s administration Mr. 
3eise served as the senior vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the important, 





S. CLARK BEISE 


Heads world’s largest bank 


policy-making managing committee. 

Clark Beise is 55, and the ninth presi- 
dent of the world’s largest commercial 
bank. He assumed his new duties as 
the bank’s senior administrative officer 
on April 1, as Mr. Wente reached the 
retirement age of 65 on March 27, and 
retired at the end of the month as an 
active operating officer. 

In a press conference after the board 
meeting Mr. Wente said he will con- 
tinue as a director and chairman of 
the general executive committee. 

Mr. Beise stated he will continue as 
chairman of the managing committee. 
The post of senior vice-president will 
not be filled at this time, it was an- 
nounced. Fred A. Ferroggiaro, senior 
vice-chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the general finance committee, 
will act for the president when Mr. 
Beise is away from the head office. Mr. 
Ferroggiaro is the oldest member of 
the bank staff in vears of service. 

The future president of Bank of 
\merica began his well-rounded bank- 
ing career as a high school boy, work- 
ing part-time in a bank in the home 
town of Windom, Minnesota. Follow- 


ing high school graduation he entered 
the University of Minnesota’s School 
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of Business at Minneapolis. His educa- 
tional plan was interrupted by service 
in France in World War I. 

After the Armistice Mr. Beise re- 
turned to college and graduated with 
a B.S. degree. He took his first full-time 
banking job with the Minneapolis 
Trust Co., working his way through 
various departments. In order to get a 
broadening experience he joined the 
national bank examiner’s staff in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District. 

After three vears’ service he was of- 
fered a post with the People’s National 
3ank of Jackson, Michigan, where he 
served as trust officer and later as vice- 
president with general supervision of 
operations. 

In 1933 came a call from his former 
supervisor, the chief examiner in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District at 
San Francisco, to come to California 
for greater opportunities. For three 
vears he examined all kinds of banks. 
Famed financier A. P. Giannini became 
impressed with the potential manage- 
ment ability demonstrated by the young 
bank examiner and invited him to join 
growing Bank of America. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1936, he came to work as a 
vice-president in loans and investments. 
Promotions came rapidly over the in- 
tervening vears—to executive’ vice- 
president and coordinator of adminis- 
tration in 1945, a member of the board 
of directors, chairman of the managing 
committee to succeed Mr. Wente in 
1949, and senior vice-president in 1951. 
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Ben R. Meyer, chairman of the Board 
of Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los An- 
geles, has also assumed the post of 


Again assumes presidency 


BEN R. MEYER 








president to fill the vacancy left by the 
recent death of Herman F. Hahn. In 
other changes, Cashier Hal W. Cross 
has become vice-president in charge of 
operations, Assistant Vice-President 
William J. Hunter has assumed the 
office of cashier, and W. W. Blakely is 
now an assistant cashier. 

Mr. Meyer has been associated with 
the bank since it opened in 1914. He 
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H. W. CROSS 
Changes in Los Angeles 


W. J. HUNTER 


was vice-president and director at the 
outset, but served as president from 
1916 until 1950, when he became board 
chairman. In addition to his bank du- 
ties, he has been active in civic, business 
and philanthropic affairs for the past 
four decades. 

A specialist in operations, Mr. Cross 
has been cashier since 1949, 


% 


More than 1,000 savings and loan 
officials and their guests, including the 
governors of four states, attended an 
invitational dinner March 22 in Dallas 
to pay tribute to Ben H. Wooten, im- 
mediate past chairman of the board of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Little 
Rock. The event honoring the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Dal- 


las was a feature of the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Savings 
and Loan Conference. 

Prior to his retirement as board 
chairman of the Little Rock institution 
at the end of 1953, Mr. Wooten had 
served the Federal Home Loan Bank- 
ing System for more than 20 years. 
After the system was created in 1932 
he was appointed chief examiner and 
assisted in setting it up on a national 
basis. He became president of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
in 1932 and served in this capacity until 
his advancement to chairman in 1944, 
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President of the new Community 
National Bank of Bal Harbour, Flor- 
ida, is Charles L. Clements, Sr., presi- 
dent of the Chase Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Miami Beach, and 
immediate past president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. F, 
Lowry Wall, president of the Miami 
Beach First National Bank, is chairman 
of the new bank. 

Vice-presidents of the Community 
National include C. L. Clements, Jr., 
Catchings Therrel and Kenneth C. Gif- 
ford. J. J. MacCallum is assistant vice- 
president, J. G. Gibbs is cashier. 

Opening day deposits of $1,499,000 





were said to be the largest in Florida 
banking history. The bank has initial 
capital funds of $750,000. 
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The two Cleveland bank presidents 
pictured below are discussing a $52,300,- 
000 transaction. They are Mervin B, 
France (left), of the Society for Sav- 
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Big transaction in Cleveland 


ings, and T. W. Walters of the Bank of 
Ohio, and they are working out details 
on acquisition of the assets of the latter 
institution by the Society. This will 
give the Society seven new branches 
and bring its total assets to more than 


$330,000,000, thus making it the 14th 
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largest mutual savings bank in the 
United States. 


* 


S. Allen Pippitt, in charge of the 
Chase National Bank‘s branch at 
25 Broadway, New 
York City, has been 
appointed a_ vice- 
president. The bank 
has also named the 
following new assis- 
tant cashiers: J. E. 
Beebe, D. C. Clarke, 
R. B. Rivel and 
R. F. Hardy. F. G. 
Coqueron has been 
appointed a petrole- S. A. PIPPITT 
um analyst for the bank. 
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A prominent Arizona banker is tak- 
ing a leading role in attempts being 
made in Phoenix to solve the thorny 
problem of how adjoining industrial 
areas can be annexed without unduly 
penalizing such installations or becom- 
ing involved in expensive litigation. 
The banker is Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank and 
a past president of the Phoenix Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is seeking to 
reconcile opposing viewpoints of city 
officials and industrial property own- 
ers. The problem is one that is con- 
fronting a great many growing Ameri- 
can municipalities, and if a compromise 
solution is achieved at the conference 
table it is considered likely that the 
Phoenix settlement may serve as a pat- 
tern throughout the country. 
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Conrad C. Jamison, manager of the 
research depart- 
ment of Security- 
First National 
Bank of Los An- 
geles, has been 
named a vice-presi- 
dent. George L. 
Woodford, Jr., has 
been elected assis- 
tant vice-president 
and manager of 
Security-First Na- 
tional Bank’s credit department. 











Cc. C. JAMISON 
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Some extremely able and highly re- 
garded officers represent U.S. financial 
stitutions in the world banking hub, 
London, England. 

H. W. Auburn, vice-president and 
Furopean representative of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York City, 
has had a rather remarkable combina- 
tion of financial and diplomatic experi- 
ence. He is British-born, but in 1926 
joined the foreign organization of the 
Chase National Bank. During the early 
thirties he was a member of the Amer- 
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pleased, too, with the efficiency of our securities 


transactions. 


We, on the other hand, would be happy for 
the opportunity to serve you. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ican delegation in discussions on Ger- 
many’s war debts, and was associated 
with many prominent international fig- 
ures, including Harvey D. Gibson and 
Andrew Gomory of Manufacturers 
Trust. He joined that institution in 
1937. For a time during World War II 
he was at the British Embassy in 
Washington as first secretary, but he 
rejoined the bank in 1945. His territory, 
in addition to the British Isles, em- 
braces Western Europe, the Middle 
East and parts of Africa. 

The vice-president in charge of the 
London branch of New York’s Han- 
over Bank, Hubert B. Chappell, is one 
of the most active and best-known 
Americans in Britain. After World 
War I he became associated with the 
foreign department of the Central 
Union Trust Company, now merged 
with Hanover. His service abroad dates 
back to 1925 when he was sent to Ber- 
lin, and later he was in Paris. In 1938 
he was sent to England to establish 
and manage the bank’s London branch, 
a post he has retained except for an in- 
terval during World War II. Mr. Chap- 
pell takes an active part in Anglo- 
American activities: he is a director 
and honorary treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
chairman of the American Society in 
London, and a governor of the Amer- 














H. B. CHAPPELL 


G. E. PUTNAM, Jr. 


H, W. AUBURN G. M. SHIREY 


Prominent U.S. financial officers in London 


ican Club. The London branch of Han- 
over Bank, on Princes Street, faces the 
Bank of England. 

George E. Putnam, Jr., 


bearded directors who control enter- 
prises on the eastern side of the Atlan- 
tic. Mr. Putnam, at 33, has done his 


who is spe- bit to contribute to this surprise. 


cial representative in Europe for the Among American financial institu- 
First National Bank of Boston, with tions abroad, the American Express 
headquarters in London, is a real New Company occupies a special place. Its 
Englander. He was born in Bostonand _ offices in London, Paris, and other 


received his education at Groton School 
and Harvard. After five years in the 
head office, he was chosen to head the 
First National’s representative office in 
London after it was reopened in 1951. 
Much of his time is spent outside of 
England, servicing relations between 
European banks and the Boston bank’s 
head office as well as its South Ameri- 


European cities are regarded by a large 
segment of travelers from the United 
States as their local headquarters in 
which to receive mail, cash checks, 
make travel and shipping arrangements, 
and as a place to obtain advice. In fact, 
travelers expect so much that the 
American Express representative has 
to be a diplomat as well as a financial 





can branches. The responsibility officer. In this respect the company is 
given to younger business men by well served in London by George M. 
American interests astonishes the §Shirey, vice-president and general man- 
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SUPERB CHECK BOOKS 








IMPRINTING 


SUES coax SEG eae O88 








DISTINCTIVE 


SAFETY PAPER PREPAID **SERVICE CHARGES" 





Why bankers like the character of “VhniftiCheck seruice 


Superb ThriftiCheck-book covers, crisp imprinting of 





acteristics that have compelling appeal to bankers and 
customer names and distinctive safety paper are char- depositors alike. Moreover, banks receive “service 


charges” in advance. 





Pree rbduertizing and Publicity Portfolio 


If no bank in your community has 
exclusive ThriftiCheck rights, 
send for this free advertising and 
publicity portfolio, together with 
the latest issue of our ThriftiChat 
bulletin. See for yourself how 
ThriftiCheck can help build new 
and profitable business for your 
bank too! 


Only ThriftiCheck offers so complete a service for de- 
veloping business. Included at no cost to the bank are 
all operating supplies, imprinting equipment, and a con- 
tinuing supply of advertising and publicity materials, 


= r) a 
Thrift Check Service Corporation 


Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 4 
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Burroughs Clearing House 
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ager for Great Britain and Ireland. He 
served in two Pittsburgh banks before 
joining American Express in 1926. His 
experience was in the domestic field 
before being named to head the British 
offices in 1950, but he has been active 
in Anglo-American affairs and his ami- 
able patience helps to smooth his deal- 
ings with harassed, hurried tourists. 


* 


Stephen F. Casko and John C. Lewis 
were recently promoted to vice-presi- 
dents at Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Casko is 
associated with the installment loan 
department, while Mr. Lewis in his new 








JOHN LEWIS 


STEPHEN CASKO 


Now v.p.’s at Manufacturers 


capacity will be supervising officer of 
the bank’s 14 offices in the Borough of 
Queens, succeeding George M. Braga- 
lini who has been appointed city treas- 
urer in New York. 

The following 10 officers have been 
advanced to assistant vice-presidents: 
Harold J. Connell, John T. Williams, 
Cornelius A. Lowe, Karl Wolff, Frank 
B. McKevitt, Carl L. Mochwart, Wil- 
liam M. Muir, Harold F. Fuller, Reuben 
Bressler and Albert E. Christie. 

Named assistant secretaries are: 
Mrs. Doris S. Kae, E. W. Garrison, 
W. H. McGraw, F. P. Christman, W. 
Hotra and C. T. Needham. Newly ap- 
pointed assistant auditor is E. S. Petry. 


° 


At The Home National Bank of 
3rockton (Massachusetts), Carlton C. 
Campbell has been promoted to vice- 
president, and Raymond P. Paulson 
succeeds him as cashier. Wayne E. 
Clark, vice-president and trust officer, 
has been named a director. Frederick 
S. Hoyt has advanced to assistant 
cashier, Marcus C. Southworth to audi- 
tor, and William A. Favor has been 
iamed trust officer. 

Vice-President John N. Howard has 
etired after more than 50 years with 
1e bank. 


° 


The Peoples National Bank and 
irust Company of Monessen has now 
‘come the Monessen Office of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
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NOW WE CAN 
GIVE COMMERCIAL BANKS 





AT REDUCED RATES! 


You you can have excess Blanket Bond protection (above a 

new table of underlying amounts, based on total deposits) 

in any amount you select—at considerably lower rates! And 

if you wish, you can limit the increase to employee dishonesty 

only. Furthermore, this extra amount can be made to apply 

to prior losses you may subsequently discover, regardless of when 

they occurred . . . something we have never before offered bankers! 
All this makes it easy to fit a protective program 

exactly to your bank’s needs. 


+ 
arstance’ Suppose you want to increase 


your underlying blanket bond protection from, let’s say, 
$200,000 to $400,000 and then you want to have excess 
protection against employee dishonesty of $350,000 
more. You can do this under our new plan! 
Previously, to get more blanket protection against 
employee dishonesty, you had to increase all your other 
protection by an equal amount. 


Improve your bank’s protection by taking advantage of our 
new plan! Our Bank Specialists will be glad to help. 
Call our nearest agent*, today! 
*Our Agency & Production Department will quickly supply his name. 





stlso— Banks can be protected by our VALUABLE Papers Po.icy 
against loss caused by the destruction of any of their valuable 
papers and records. 

Cost is surprisingly low—rate discounts are allowed for certain 
fire-resistant vaults, safes or cabinets. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5,N.Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 




















Pittsburgh. Michael Kiseda, formerly 
executive vice-president of the Peoples 
National, has been appointed a Mellon 
assistant vice-president and manager of 
the new office. 

According to a recent story in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the Peoples 


National was much better known to the 
folks of Monessen as “Mike Kiseda’s 
bank,” and it predicts that the Mellon 
office will still be called that. The news- 
paper further relates that “practically 
everything that has been accomplished 
in Monessen in the past quarter of a 
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We hear a lot these days about 
how the bank check of the future 
will be processed almost entirely 
by electronics. Much of this is 
conjecture. Some of it is very real. 
All of it is beyond our compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, as check 
manufacturers serving more than 
twelve thousand banks a year, 
we must try to understand the 
mechanics of each new device as it 
attains the status of practicability, 
and we must find ways and means 
to apply it to our business if it serves 
the needs of our market. 


We do not scoff at electronic 
“reading” or any of the wonderful 
things now in the experimental or 
pilot model testing stage, but we 
cannot afford to allow such highly 
technical projects to blur the 
immediate problems of the day. 
Actually, as of now, the only 
departure from conventional paper 
check handling, with existing 





WHAT’S NEW? 





machine capacity to do the job, is 
in the field of punched card checks. a 
These have been adopted by a £ 
number of corporations and banks 
for heavy disbursements, and in a 
limited way by certain banks for : 
individual checking accounts. : 
Accordingly, we are now equipping 
our plants to serve a portion of this 
market. 


RE ES 
ERR 


Our first concern will be the 
imprinting of these card checks 
instead of the production of large 
orders, because it is in the handling 
of small imprint orders that we can 
best serve our bank customers. We 
think the machines we are developing 
will enable us to execute a lot of little 
orders in an efficient manner and at ; 
a nominal cost. So, if your bank is 
now contemplating furnishing | 
imprinted punched card checks to 4 
your small account customers, we 
would welcome the opportunity to 
explain our methods. 












le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


a 
Virk 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





























WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 


A Job 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The “National Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


To Do 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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century Mike has had a hand in.” 

In Mellon’s trust department, Rich- 
ard W. Bosworth and Crawford J. Con- 
rad have been appointed assistant vice- 
presidents. 

Named assistant cashiers are R. L. 
Cashion, J. F. Hyle and R. §S. Ripper. 
C. W. Campbell is now an assistant sec- 
retary. 


* 


Among those suffering from a fasci- 
nating allergy known as “circus virus” 
is Carl B. Helbing of the home office 
auditing depart- 
ment, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. He is 
shown below, sur- 
veying part of his 
hand-fashioned col- 
lection of animals, 












A fascinating allergy 


tents, wagon, cages and other colorful 
trapping of the sawdust arena. The 
models, exactingly built on a quarter- 
inch to the foot scale, are masterpieces 
of authenticity. Mr. Helbring has been 
pursuing this home hobby for the 
past seven years, and is a member of 
a nationwide group of 400 enthusiasts 
who have formed a Circus Model Build- 
ers and Owners Association. 


e 


Henry J. Court, well-known banker 
with experience in Arizona, California 
Texas, 


and has 


been named _ presi- 
dent of the Temple 
City (California) 
National Bank. He 
succeeds Cyril Ben- 
nett, who has served 
as president since 
1950, in addition to 
his duties as presi- 
dent of First Trust 


and Savings Bank 

of Pasadena. The 
H. J. COURT decision to select a 

full-time president 
was dictated by the bank’s_ rapid 
growth. 

© 


Another banker has turned author. 
He is Earl L. Beard, Jr., vice-president 
National Bank of Tulsa (Oklahoma), 
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24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE 


Our 24-hour Transit service and air mail ARs ey eae 
AMERICAN 

Ki TRUST 

» COMPANY 

‘ 100 Years of 


BANKING 


1854-1954 


dispatch often make funds available days earlier. 





Many correspondents save valuable time 
by air mailing all western items to 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY. This 
24-hour Transit operation assures you 


swift service. Our many offices and west-wide 





relationships offer exceptional facilities for 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


collection. Air mail your West Coast items to 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San Francisco. 


i), om om me 
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Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


$ 249,950,198.22 








U. S. Government Obligations 

State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 


376,741,423.70 
55,397,897.89 
21,254,302.22 
1,650,000.00 
560,093,534.72 
10,676, 164.45 
1.00 
1,889,801.46 


7,638,179.01 





Total Resources $1 





,285,291,502.67 


Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


$1,197,772,363.16 


1,897,163.04 
8,297,808.85 
6,935,480.63 
2,007,135.40 


20,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
13,381,551.59 





Total Liabilities $1,2 


85,291,502.67 


United States Government and other securities carried at $137,475,029.75 are pledged to secure U. §. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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who has written a book on “The Rotary 
Drilling Contracting Industry in the 
Midcontinent Area and Related Bank 
Financing.” Mr. Beard also made this 


the subject of his thesis at the Grad- 
uate School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, following frequent inquiries on 
contract-drilling financing he received 








THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 








serves six principal cities... 
serves more accounts of all 
kinds than any other bank. 
4 May we serve you? 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 













Wo USE 
LOOKING, 


Yen - You 
AN'T SEE MY 
PAYCHECK 

S nastte THIS 


“OUTLOOK” 
eae 


SAFEGUARDING YR) 


Consumer Credit 





More than 5,000 of i ee | 
America’s leading fi- § 
nancial institutions pro- 
vide their customers 

e with-death and/or 
© disability protection | 
© through the specialized | 
insurance service of | 

4 | 


' OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE! 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Executive Offices: 
. } 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


egional offices—coast to coast! : 


PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also chances for Errors 


Paycheck "Outlook" Envelopes are ab- 
solutely opaque; essential when wages 
are paid by check. 
Nothing Moo but the 
employee's name. This 







lations. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 


OLD REPUBLIC. 


America’s largest company writing 





| 
| 
| 
| 
consumer credit insurance exclusively | 
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improves personnel re- | 





during his years as a credit and loan 
officer. Copies of the book, at $3.75 
each, are available from the National 
Bank of Tulsa. 


Sd 


Several officers and employees of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
(Texas) have participated prominently 
in the Crusade for Freedom Campaign 
to provide funds for Radio Free Eu- 
rope. Board Chairman Karl Hoblitzelle 








For a good cause 


and President Fred F. Florence are 
members of the state executive com- 
mittee, Vice-president James W. Aston 
is state treasurer, and Dwight Ohrum 
in the credit department helped to 
plan a Dallas Jaycee program in behalf 
of the crusade. The view above shows 
Mr. Aston (left) receiving an $1809 
campaign donation from the Dallas 
school children, presented by a young 
student who once lived in Latvia. 


4 


A new bank, the First West Side 
Bank, has been chartered in Omaha, 
Nebraska. The three incorporators and 
equal owners are the following officers 
of the First National Bank of Omaha: 
Board Chairman T. L. Davis, President 
John F. Davis, and Vice-President 
John Lauritzen. 


® 

New president of The Springfield 
(Ohio) Savings Society of Clark Coun- 
ty is Salmon Brown, formerly assistant 
vice-president at Central Trust Com- 


Hold management reins 


J. H. RUST 


S. BROWN 
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INTRODUCING THE 


Liirecfor 


200 — 
ADDING MACHINE 





Styled to grace the most modern 
office ... designed to give the utmost 
in operating ease .. . built to provide 
the unfailing dependability that’s a 
hallmark of Burroughs products. It's 
today’s smartest, newest adding-sub- 
tracting machine—today’s best add- 
Te Mureleuli- Mol hamotceliele)(- Mi m-Smelile| 
10-column capacities, with or without 
credit balance feature. Electric oper- 
ation, of course. See this great new 
Burroughs! Try it now! The yellow 
pages of your telephone directory 
list your nearest Burroughs dealer or 
branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


a 


“NUBRBMAN Go 
NUR HANG o: 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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UNREADABLE SHREDS 
COME OUT 


Here is the first paper shredding machine espec- 
ially designed for office use—quickly turns your 
confidential papers, old records, waste paper of 
all sorts into completely unreadable shreds. 


PERFECT FOR OFFICES—quiet, dust-free, compact, 
portable, streamlined. 


ANYONE CAN USE—quick, safe, easy operation. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF—provides valuable packing mate- 
rial at no cost. 


ALSO AVAILABLE~— 
table models and 
heavy duty models 
for banks, 

dept. stores, 
warehouses, 
industrial uses, etc, 


a 





Lhe 


Shredmaster 
Corporation 


201 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 








pany, Cincinnati. J. Harvey Rust, who 
has been acting president since January 
12, is now chairman of the board. 

The current action stems from the 
resignation earlier this year of Presi- 
dent Donald Wiegel, to assume the 
presidency of the Norwood-Hyde Park 
Bank and Trust Company, Norwood, 
Ohio. 


e 


The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has promoted 
to vice-president 
Edwin L. Emery, in 
charge of the ac- 
count receivable 
loan department at 
the main office. 
Named assistant 
vice-presidents are 
Henry J. Dengel, 
George R. Mont- 
gomery, and Arthur 
Rudolph. W. A. Brindley, Jr., is now 
an assistant cashier. 


E. L. EMERY 


e 


Executive vice-president since 1944, 
W. L. Ward, Jr., has been advanced 
to the presidency of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
He succeeds William B. Gladney, for- 
mer treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association and a past president of its 
national bank division, who is now 
vice-chairman of the bank. 

In other title changes, Edward H. 
Sutter has become vice-president and 
trust officer, Thomas W. Jones and Ray 
A. Juban are now vice-presidents, 
Joseph H. Baynard and Albert F. 
Fritchie, Jr., have been promoted to 
assistant vice-presidents. 


Sd 


Vice-President Charles Pratt, Jr., has 
been named head of the Oakland office 
of Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco to succeed 
Vice-President 
George W. Hall, 
who retired March 
1 after nearly 40 
years’ service with 
that institution. Mr. 
Pratt has been a 
vice-president of 
the bank since 1946, 
and was in charge 
of the new business 
department at the 
San Francisco head office previous to 
his transfer to the Oakland office six 
months ago. 








C. PRATT, Jr. 


e 


T. J. McCullough has moved up to 
the presidency of the First St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Bank, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, succeeding Joseph A. Greenfield 
who was named chairman to succeed 


the late George E. Porter. In other 
promotions, Merritt E. Blanchard, 
cashier, has been given the additional 
title of vice-president, and Harry H. 
Broadhead, Jr., has been named a vice- 
president. 

The new president, Mr. McCullough, 
has been with the bank for 30 years 
and has served as a_ vice-president 


since 1947, 
* 


The picture below is further evidence 
that this is truly the age of mechaniza- 
tion. 

Usually at most ground-breaking 
ceremonies someone turns over the first 
shovel of ground with a hand shovel. 
However, The Waukesha (Wisconsin) 
National Bank believes in doing things 














President shuns hand shovel 


the modern way. In ceremonies at- 
tending start of construction on a new 
branch, President R. A. Tassell climbed 
up on the power shovel, borrowed the 
operator’s cap, and commenced dig- 
ging operations. For an amateur, with 
only a couple minutes of briefing, re- 
ports are that he did very well. 

Looking on at the left is the presi- 
dent of the village of Butler, site of the 
branch. H. Bradley Yeager, assistant 
cashier and manager of the Butler 
office, is at the right. 


e 


An attorney, Samuel F. Riskin has 
been elected president of the Bank of 
Passaic and Trust Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. He succeeds Thomas E. 
Prescott who resigned last Fall. 

A director of the bank since 1950, 
Mr. Riskin became a vice-president last 
June and was made executive vice-pres- 
ident in October. 


ao 

William J. Metcalf has been moved 
up to trust officer at Central Bank, 
Oakland, California. Jules A. Hahn has 


been promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


e 


Promoted to vice-president by the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
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What does it take to build a “Banker’s Bank’? 



































DEPTH 


A bedrock foundation — 

75 feet deep in solid 

limestone — to support 40 
floors of ultra-modern 

banking and office facilities, 
including four basement levels, 
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BREADTH 


Complete coverage of 
every correspondent 
banking function — serving 
the majority of all Texas 
banks, and bankers in 
principal cities all over the 
world. That’s what makes 
a “Banker’s Bank.” 


This is your Republic 


Pe Perea se 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas CAPITAL AND 

MEMBER FEDERA EF T INSURANCE RPORATION SURPLUS $50,000,000 
* 

LARGEST 

IN THE SOUTH 
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Here’s a helpful 
service you can use 





profitable reading. 


the asking. We will 





coupon below. 






7 BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 
each month a comprehensive 
and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 


You will find it useful too, it is yours for 


be glad to add your name 


to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the 





— 





"The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 








I 


Publicity Department 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Name 


e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 
Monthly Reviews covering the subjects checked below. 





Company 





Street 





City 


Prov. 





{[] The Trend of Prices: More 
Competition 

{-] Business Review and Outlook 

] The U.S. Tariff and Canadian 





(] The Role of Minerals in Cana- 
dian Growth 


[] 25 Million Canadians 


— ow ae cee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe od 


Development 7 (] The Canadian Market 
O — “ y War Growth in Bank () The Working Forces in a Grow- 
[] The Question of Sterling ing Economy 
Convertibility (] Canada and the Paley Report 
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W. C. COLEMAN H. THOMAS, Jr. 
Elevated in official rank 


of South Carolina are Harold Thomas, 
Jr., and William C. Coleman, both for- 
merly assistant vice-presidents in the 
Charleston branch. Mr. Thomas has 
charge of the installment loan depart- 
ment, Mr. Coleman supervises the in- 
vestment portfolio. 


* 


A host of banker friends gathered 
recently at Massillon, Ohio, to honor 
Albert J. Waltz for his 60 years 
in banking. Among 
those paying tribute 
to the board chair- 
man of the Ohio- 
Merchants Trust 
Company were J. C. 
McHannan, board 
chairman of the 
Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, 
with a service rec- 
ord of nearly 62 years in banking, and 
Wilbur Fulton, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Mr. 
Waltz joined the bank when he was 
only 14; his janitor and messenger 
duties brought him three silver dollars 
a week, and he recalls that his normal 
work day extended from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 

Now, at 74, he still reports to work 
regularly each morning and puts in a 
full day at his desk. 





A. J. WALTZ 


e 


It was also quite an occasion when 
Joseph W. Sefton, 
Jr., president of the 
San Diego (Califor- 
nia) Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank was hon- 
ored for his 50 years 
in banking by more 
than 200 bankers 
and other associates 





J. W. SEFTON at a surprise lunch- 

eon. Mr. Sefton 
joined the San Diego institution as a 
messenger, became president in 1935. 


5 


Walter M. Willy, president, Security 
Bank, Madison, South Dakota is unusu- 
ally well qualified by experience to 
serve as chairman of the Country Bank 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Operations Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

He began working in a country bank 
at the age of 15, and while going 
through college was auditor for a string 
of six small town banks. Later he 
served as liquidation manager of South 
Dakota’s $50,000,000 investment in rural 
credits. Then, in ten years of service 
with the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
he supervised the sale of 20,000 farm 
and ranch properties in four Western 
states. 

For the past decade he has been a 
feeder, farmer, and country banker at 
Madison. His well-rounded _ back- 
ground has been valuable to the A.B.A. 
Country Bank Operations Commission, 
and he is in demand as a speaker be- 
fore banking groups. 


e 


A new addition to the ranks of vice- 
president at Bankers Trust Company 
in New York City is M. E. Gevers, 
whose career with 
the bank has been 
with the foreign di- 
vision. Born in Eu- 
rope, he served in 
the Paris and Lon- 
don offices before 
joining the New 
York staff, and he 
now handles Bank- 
ers Trust Company 
business in Europe, 
the Near and Middle East. 





M. E. GEVERS 
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The Casa Linda State Bank, newest 
suburban bank in Dallas, Texas, opened 
last month with a $400,000 capital struc- 








ture. 

Carl M. Brown is chairman of the 
board. Edward L. Vint, a former vice- 
president of the Merchants State Bank 
of Dallas and a former F.D.I.C. exam- 
iner, is president. Roy Bales is cashier, 
Jesse R. Houston and Louise E. Buhrer 
are assistant cashiers. 
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At the First National Bank in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, George M. Rorex has 
been appointed a vice-president and 
director. B. Finley Vinson, formerly 


In the Little Rock news 


G. M. ROREX B. F. VINSON 
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The roof fell in 


-e-but our profits held up! 


(Based on Company File #C-47-315) 





Fire couldn’t have knocked out 
our department store at a worse 
time. It was just before our big 
season... 

Even now, no one can say how 
the fire started. And there was no 
stopping it. The blaze was put out 
only after the roof had fallen into 
the cellar. 

The fire insurance money came 
through promptly. But materials 


were scarce. We had trouble getting 
labor, too. So twelve months 
dragged by before we finished 
rebuilding. 

Meanwhile, expenses kept piling 
up. We’d have been hard pressed 
without Business Interruption 
Insurance. This insurance paid us 
almost $200,000 for the year in 
which we had practically no other 
income! 


Would the customers of your bank be able to weather 
a twelve-month shutdown like this? Or even one of 
six months? Or three? 

They would—if they had adequate Business Interruption 
Insurance. Then they would still have their regular income 
when fire, windstorm, riot or other insured peril 
shuts them down temporarily. 

Businesses large and small need this protection. You can 
do many of your customers a valuable service simply by 
suggesting that they get details from their Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Agent or their insurance broker. 






Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford & 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Complete Correspondent 
~~ Service.in Michigan 


With banking offices strategically . 
located in Detroit, Highland Park, \ 
Dearborn, Grosse Pointe Woods and > 
Van Dyke, Manufacturers National 
Bank offers prompt, careful handling of 
‘your correspondent needs in Michigan. 


Manufacturers National Bank 


OF DETROIT 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Toledo, Ohio. 


SERVING THE BANKING PROFESSION FOR OVER 
50 YEARS WITH FINE QUALITY BANKING FIXTURES 


The ETTL Furniture and 


Manufacturing Company 


Headquarters: 1921-31 N. Twelfth St. 
Phone ADams 8239 





Detroit Office: 1408 Broderick Tower, Phone WO. 3-9410 


ETTL offers complete design service and are 


manufacturers of high quality fixtures. 


We are thinking about NEW or MODERNIZED FIXTURES for our bank. Without 
obligation please furnish complete information about your installations and ability 


to discuss our program with us. 
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executive director of the Little Rock 
Housing Authority, has joined the bank 
as assistant to the president. 


e 


Richard H. Stebbins, formerly officer 
in charge of advertising for the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has formed his own 
advertising agency, 
Richard Stebbins & 
Associates, special- 
izing in bank pro- 
motion and public 
relations. While he 
was with North- 
western, the bank’s 
newspaper advertis- 
ing technique was 
chosen as one of the nation’s 50. out- 
standing campaigns. The new firm’s 
offices are at 603 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 





R. H. STEBBINS 
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The First National Bank of San Jose, 
California, has announced these pro- 
motions: Charles M. Hayes to assist- 
ant vice-president and manager, First- 
Willow Office; W. Russell Carlson, to 
assistant vice-president and manager, 
Mayfair Office. Elevated to assistant 
cashiers are R. H. Anderson, M. Esling- 
er, J. G. Glaros, H. M. Kime, V. A. Cut- 
more and G. M. Roll. 


5 


After 55 years without a miss, Arthur 
M. Ingold, board chairman of the First 
National Bank, Morgantown, South 
Carolina, was forced to skip a stock- 
holders meeting recently because of 
illness. 


5 


Robert D. Hammer has been pro- 
moted to vice-pres- 
ident of the Indian- 
apolis (Indiana) 
Morris Plan Cor- 
poration. At one 
time he was assist- 
ant secretary of the 
American Institute 
of Banking, Amer- 
ican Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 





R. D. HAMMER 
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Donaldson Cresswell has been named 
senior vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society, after having 
served as vice-president since 1939. 

Newly advanced to vice-presidents 
are Granville S. Morgan and Joseph J. 
Braceland. Leonard T. Ebert has been 
promoted to accountant. 


5 


For many years manager of the tax 
division of the trust department, Carl 
H. Braley has been elected a vice-presi- 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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dent at Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. Two officers in the Ohio division 
of the commercial banking department, 
Earl E. Steehler and John R. Wilson, 
have been elevated to assistant vice- 
president. David B. Campbell and Ray- 
mond N. Heege have advanced to trust 
officers. 


* 


The law student (at right) in the 
view below has good reason to look 
pleased. He is Fred R. Harris, a senior 
in the University of Oklahoma College 
of Law, and he has just won a $500 














Bank awards scholarship 


scholarship awarded by the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City. With him is W. D. Boggs, 
vice-president and trust officer, who 
presented the award at a dinner attend- 
ed by school faculty and class members 
along with directors and officers of the 
bank. The award is presented each 
year by the bank to stimulate law stu- 
dent interest in estate planning, and 
this year’s winner will undertake spe- 
cial research in this field. 
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O. Keith Pigott has joined the Rapi- 
des Bank & Trust Company, Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana, and as a vice-president 
will handle business 
loans. He was for- 
merly an assistant 
vice-president at 
the Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust 
Company in Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

Newly added as a 
trust officer of the 
Rapides bank is 
Gordon L. Richey, who has been chief 
attorney in the legal division of the 
Veterans Administration. W. D. Keith 
is now manager of the automobile and 
appliance dealers department. 











0. K. PIGOTT 
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Two loan officers at The First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego, California, George L. Caffee and 
Jackson L. Hicklin, have been promot- 
el to vice-presidents. Named assistant 
cishiers are W. C. Braden, A. R. Wil- 
son and R. N. May. 
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« «« PROFITABLE FACTS ABOUT 


Cutting Heating Costs 


UP TO 25% LOWER... that’s 
how much heating costs go 





International Van-Kannel 
Revolving Door Entrance to 
the smartly modern building 
of the Liberty National 
Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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REVOLVING DOOR DIVISION 


2004 EDGAR ST. EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


down when revolving doors go 


into service! You'll find this 
plus many other valuable facts 
— all equally profitable for 
you — all verified in this 
brand-new book. 

It answers every question you 
might ask about “always open 
— always closed” revolving 
doors. It features a_ section 
filled with facts about the new- 
est and best in swing doors. In 
short, it’s a complete entrance 
manual that can save you many 
dollars every year. And your 
personal copy is being reserved 
for you. So don’t fail to fill in 
and send in the above coupon. 
Do it NOW ... for Saving’s 
Sake! 





INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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WHAT DO THESE HAVE IN COMMON? 








They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And there are countless other commodities 
which are Grade A collateral when covered 
by a Lawrence receipt. Bank officers through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico 
welcome inventory loans secured this way 
since each Lawrence warehouse receipt is 
backed by the integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company — a continuously successful 
operation for forty years. 

In addition, each Lawrence receipt is 
backed by legal liability and fidelity bonds 


totaling $1,000,000 at each of the more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations. 
Such comprehensive coverage affords unsur- 
passed security for banks and other receipt 
holders. 

Consider, too, Lawrence facility — typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 











LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - » » IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 











]AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 











NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 








37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





Rank With Top 12 

Three Canadian banks are among 
the twelve leading banks on the North 
American continent. The Royal Bank 
of Canada is in fifth place with de- 
posits at the end of 1953 of $2,699,- 
398,711. The Bank of Montreal is in 
ninth place with deposits of $2,287,- 
005,961, and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is in llth place with de- 
posits of $1,888,566,349. 
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Economic Progress 


A new high level of economic activ- 
ity in 1953 was reported for Canada 
in the annual statement of Graham F. 
Towers, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, the country’s central bank. In 
his report to the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Towers stated that out- 
put expanded sharply in the second 
half of 1952 and continued to grow 
through 1953. There were indications, 
however, of levelling off towards the 
close of the year. 

Both consumption and investment 
showed substantial increases. For 1953 
gross national production was about 
31% per cent higher in physical terms 
than in 1952. The large increase in 
investment was financed in part by 
increased domestic savings, but in 
greater part by a large net import of 
about $450 million capital from abroad. 

Mr. Towers pointed out that the 
1953 increase in total Canadian assets 
of the chartered banks was more than 
accounted for by a $607 million in- 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 











GRAHAM F, TOWERS 


Discusses expanding output 


crease in bank loans. These, he said, 
reached a new high of $4,051 million. 
The demand for bank loans was par- 
ticularly strong in connection with in- 
ventory accumulation and consumer 
credit. Increases in loans, he noted, 
were made to industrial borrowers, 
merchandisers and grain dealers. Con- 
sumer credit loans rose less than in 
1952. However, they were still a major 
factor in the expansion of bank loans 
during 1953. Mr. Towers also said 
there was some evidence of increasing 
demands for bank loans of a character 
which directly or indirectly would 
provide funds to meet capital require- 
ments of borrowers. 

The report revealed an increase in 





general public holdings of certain 
liquid assets. The general public 
shifted from being a net seller of gov- 
ernment of Canada securities in 1952 
to being a net buyer in 1953. 

In the field of international trade, 
Mr. Towers reported that the balance 
of Canada’s merchandise trade swung 
from an export surplus to an import 
surplus. He noted a number of de- 
velopments during the year strength- 
ening the foundation for policies of 
greater liberalization of world trade. 
His report stated that “there was ap- 
parently a greater willingness to con- 
sider convertibility of some currencies 
as a practical proposition rather than 
as a hope for the distant future.” 
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New Training Center 


A school for young bankers, known 
as Opportunity Branch, was started 
recently by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at Toronto. It features a 
typical banking room with counters, 
teller wickets and what ordinarily is 
called the public space. It even has its 
own transit number and all the neces- 
sary ledgers and record books of a 
regular branch. Customers and staff 
are new employees of various branches 
of the bank in Toronto. 

The “public space” of the school 
bank serves as a class room and is 
equipped with a blackboard on one 
wall. Here the instructors lecture on 
the principles and practices of bank- 
ing. Then, to put the lectures into 


Opportunity Branch of Canadian Bank of Commerce, where new employees learn by doing 


A part of the training consists of lectures by bank instructors 
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The office is fully equipped for student practice sessions 












practice, the student bankers alternate 
as customers and staff. All the ordi- 
nary routine transactions of a small 
branch bank are performed in the 
practice sessions. In this way the 
young bankers learn the viewpoints of 
both the customer and the bank em- 
ployee in each transaction. 

The bank is understood to be plan- 
ning additional courses for other bank 
personnel. 
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Huge Window Featured 

One of the largest front windows 
ever built is featured at the new 
Hamilton, Ontario branch of the Bank 


of Nova Scotia. The window measures 
38 by 45 feet. It has nine panes of 
12 x 14 feet plate glass, each weighing 
830 pounds. Since no such large panes 
of glass are made in North America, 
the bank had to import them from 
Belgium. The huge window is framed 
in granite and limestone. Entrance is 
through armor-plate glass doors into 
a glass vestibule. 

The new branch consists of a single 
large banking room. It has over 6,000 
square feet of floor space and a ceiling 
39 feet high. There are no columns or 
obstructions in the banking room. The 
staff works in a central area which 
allows customers access to teller 
wickets and officers on three sides. The 








EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style C” @ 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 





Mail orders to 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, Pa. 


BANK SUPPLIES 
COIN BAGS 


BOXES—TRAYS 
WRAPPERS 
Check Sorters « 


STEEL FILES W'thost 


rollers 








STRAYER 





TRANSFER 
FILES 


Any Size You Specify 


STEEL NYLON ROLLER 


STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 


QUIET—EFFICIENT 
Low in cost 




















Wow Vork --64 Wall Street San Francisco - - 333 Catttornia Street 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 





600 Branches $cr000 Canada -Resources Exceed $2 Billion 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 








Glass front shows interior 


- bank’s crest in bronze dominates the 


rear wall. 


The upper part of the rear wall is 
a solid block of glass bricks. The ceil- 
ing is equipped with recessed parabolic 
light reflectors. 
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| Personnel News 





William S. Box has been appointed 
chief supervisor of 
the Bank of Nova 
Scotia at its To- 
ronto general man- 
ager’s office. Mr. 
Box has been with 
the bank for 43 
vears. A_ super- 
visor since 1950, he 
has served in all 

7 parts of Canada 
W. S. BOX and at the Chicago 
office of Bank of Nova Scotia. 





ec 


Daniel W. Casey has been appointed 
superintendent for 
the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan dis- 
tricts of Bank of 
Montreal, with 
headquarters at 
Winnipeg. He had 
been serving as an 
assistant superin- 
tendent of the bank 
at Toronto. He suc- 
ceeds Frederick 
Brownlee who was moved to the bank’s 
head office at Montreal. 





D. W. CASEY 


a 


Jack Pembroke, general manager of 
the Royal Trust Company, Montreal, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. 


5 


C. A. Burton has been appointed 
public relations officer of the National 
Trust Company, head-office, Toronto. 
He joined the organization in 1936. He 
is succeeded as personnel officer by 
A. A. H. Vernon. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Bank Management Audits . . . 
This year some 20 banks received the 
“excellently managed” award of the 
American Institute of Management, 
New York City. Here are three book- 
lets that tell in detail why and how 
a trio of these banks were judged as 
excellently managed. The booklets are 
illustrated with tables and charts and 
cover the National City and The 
Franklin National banks of New York, 


CORPORATE DIRECTOR 














Contains valuable ideas 


and The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. In each booklet 
the institute gives the point-ratings on 
the banks in ten categories of analysis. 
It gives first the bank’s record of ac- 
complishments and innovations, and 
points out that size alone is not the 
controlling factor in managerial ac- 
complishment. The banks are then 
rated on their corporate structure, 
fairness to stockowners, an analysis 
of the directorate, production effi- 
ciency, sales vigor, evaluation of ex- 
ecutives, etc. These booklets contain 
valuable tips for banks and financial 
institutions of all sizes. 


Busy Corner of America... How 
a bank can effectively sell its com- 
munity to outsiders and at the same 
time sell its services to potential cor- 
respondents is shown in a highly in- 
genious way in this booklet. The bank 
incorporated proofs of some 13 of its 
1953 newspaper ads featuring its par- 
ticular area into a handsome booklet 
that describes the industries, trade 
areas and markets the bank serves. 
The booklet offers a good example of 
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“doubling up” on advertising media 
and thus making the advertising dol- 
lar go farther. 


Job Classification Program .. . for 
smaller banks . .. In this speech re- 
print the assistant cashier of a large 
Pennsylvania bank discusses the prob- 
lem of salary administration under 
present-day conditions. He outlines a 
job classification system for banks em- 
ploying from five to fifty people. In 
step-by-step fashidn, he shows the 
need for such a program, tells how to 
write job classifications and how to 
arrive at a relative rating of jobs 
in the organization. He then gives 
pointers on creating salary ranges 
and policies for administering salaries 
in the job classification program. 


Bank Services . . . An innovation 
in this “bank services” booklet is its 
“hanger” card, a small card signed by 
the bank president and attached to the 
cover of the booklet. The “hanger” 
thanks the customer for his new ac- 
count and tells him that the booklet 
attached shows other ways the bank 
can be of service. Descriptions of the 
bank’s services are divided in the 
booklet by tab-indexing, so that the 
reader can find information quickly on 
different departments of the bank, i.e., 
loans, savings, trust, etc. The booklet 
represents an improved way of adver- 
tising the services of a bank or other 
financial institution. 


Business Movie Publication .. . 
A manufacturer of motion picture 
camera equipment offers. to place 
Burroughs Clearing House readers on 
its mailing list to receive an 8-page 
monthly publication that contains 
many tips on movie-making for busi- 
ness purposes. In addition to the many 
“here’s how” stories each month, this 
well-illustrated house organ covers 
movie-making news among businesses 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lelierhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





in general. Public relations and train- 
ing officers of financial institutions 
can benefit from this idea round-up. 


Savings Pass Book Insert... This 
is an advertising insert for promoting 
savings, cut to fit the average size 
savings pass book. Entitled “It’s the 
part you save that counts,” it is taken 
from the book, “Money Management.” 
It points up the “why” and “how” of 
saving. A syndicated piece, sample cop- 
ies are free, and quantity orders are 
available. 


Education For Bank Personnel 
. . . This manual was prepared by a 
large eastern state bankers association 








EDUCATION FOR BANK PERSONNEL | 


A Guide to Educational Opportunities 
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Guide to opportunity 


to provide its members with a com- 
plete guide to educational opportu- 
nities. It describes the educational 
activities of that association and of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
the Graduate Banking School, the 
School of Financial Public Relations, 
and the School of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. The booklet also tells 
how to organize local study groups. 


336 Common Stocks... A listing 
of 336 common stock issues in the 
industrial classification that have paid 
dividends for the past 10 to 105 con- 
secutive years. The 1954 annual edi- 
tion produced by the American Stock 
Exchange, the booklet shows the num- 
ber of consecutive annual dividend 
payments, the per-share dividends 
paid in 1952 and 1953, closing market 
prices December 31, 1953, and yields. 
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His balance doesn’t matter... 
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THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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From the small business man just starting out, to the successful 
corporation executive ... appreciation of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers is a certainty. The quality of these fine papers 
speak alike to all your customers, and offer you one of those rare 
service opportunities to “please all the people all the time.” This has 
been the experience of thousands of bankers the world over and will 
prove equally true with your customers. If you have not yet tried 
La Monte Safety Papers, samples are available from your lithographer 
or from us direct. | 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La 
Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in 
the paper itself. Such inpiIvipUALIzED check paper provides maxi- 
mum protection against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes 
identification positive. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER., Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


**Savings’? Appeal Before 
U.S. Supreme Court 

A case-status review of the national 
bank that was forbidden by the New 
York State Court of Appeals from 
using the word “savings” in its adver- 
tising will be of interest to many banks 
throughout the rest of the country. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
cently announced that it would accept 
jurisdiction in the bank’s appeal. Sup- 
porting the bank’s request to the right 
of appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
were petitions from the U.S. Attorney 
General in behalf of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

The New York court of appeals has 
ruled that the national bank’s use of 
the words “saving” and “savings” in 
advertising and operations had vio- 
lated the state’s code in many different 
ways. 

The argument of the bank before 
the highest Federal court, as it was 
before the others, in all likelihood will 
be: That Congress has expressly li- 
censed national banks to receive “sav- 
ings deposits” and pay interest on 
“savings,” and that it has, at least in- 
ferentially, licensed them to advertise 
to the public the provision of such 
banking services. So, says the bank, 
there exists a direct conflict between 
the authorizations of the Federal and 
the prohibitions of the State statutes. 

Analyzing the roles played by the 
Federal and State governments, the 
New York court has held: That even 
though the Congress has power to in- 
corporate and regulate national banks, 
those banks nevertheless, are subject 
in many ways to the general laws of 
the states in which they exist. Thus, 
they must abide by state regulations 
insofar as the latter do not collide with 
the Federal laws. And they must obey 
all nondiscriminatory State laws which 
do not interfere with the function of 
the state banks. 

The Court also pointed out that the 
record showed none of the national 
banks operating in New York State, 
except the defendant bank, had used 
the words “saving” or “savings.” In- 
stead, all of them had found it pos- 
sible to carry on the business of re- 
ceiving that type of deposit by using 
such words as “special interest ac- 
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count” or “thrift account” or “com- 
pound interest account.” 

One of the two dissenting judges 
had this to say: “Indeed, to tell a bank 
that it can receive ‘savings deposits,’ 
and yet must not publicize the fact is 
very much like telling a property 
owner that he may produce vegetables, 
but must not water or cultivate them.” 
New York v. — — — Bank, 305 N.Y. 
453 (1953) 
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Forged Endorsement 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana re- 
cently followed some of the labyrinth- 
ine paths of forgery in upholding the 
right of the bank imposed upon to 
recover from the defrauder some 
$8,000 covered by six checks. 

These checks were drawn on out-of- 


state banks endorsed by an employee 
of the payee without authority and 
cashed with a race-track bookmaker 
who was the defendant in the instant 
suit. The proceeds were lost gambling 
on horse races. The bookmaker en- 
dorsed each check and was paid by the 
plaintiff bank. When the forgery was 
discovered, each of the drawee banks 
made demand upon the plaintiff bank 
for reimbursement under its guaran- 
tee of all prior endorsements. But at 
the time suit was instituted the plain- 
tiff bank had not made reimbursement 
to the drawee banks although they had 
relinquished the checks to the plaintiff 
with the understanding that the plain- 
tiff bank would bring suit as holder of 
the checks against the defendant. 
His defense was that the bank was 
not a true holder under the negotiable 
instruments law. The plaintiff claimed 








BEAUTIFUL... beyond comparison! 


OUR NEW PERSONALIZED 
FLAT POCKET CHECKSETS 


Simply stunning in appearance and design, 
with a beauty all their own 


Checkbook Holders in 3 distinctive textures: 
Kid Finish for Men, 
Satin and Pin Dot for Women 


We say without hesitation: 
These checksets can work won- 
ders with your Special as well 
as Personal Checking Accounts. 


Convince yourself! Samples 
in a variety of colors ‘are avail- 
able to you upon request. 


Let us tell you about our 
CheckMaster and Chexcel Spe- 
cial Checking plans. They're 
lower in cost than anything in 
the field . . . Also: Find out how 
inexpensively you can person- 
alize all of your Personal 
Checking Accounts. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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it was a holder under those sections of 
the negotiable instruments law provid- 
ing that every person negotiating an 
instrument warrants that it is genu- 
ine, that he has good title, that all 
prior parties had capacity to contract, 
and that the instrument is at the time 
of the endorsement valid and sub- 
sisting. In addition the bank claimed 
protection under another section of the 
Louisiana Civil Code which provides 
that, he who receives what is not due 
him, whether he receives it through 
error or knowingly, is obliged to re- 
store it to him from whom he has un- 
duly received it. 
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While the Court found that since the 
plaintiff bank acquired possession of 
the checks after the forged endorse- 
ment, it was not a “holder” within the 
meaning of that word in the N.I.L., 
and could not bring a suit as a holder, 
it did have a basis for recovery on one 
or perhaps all of the following: 

“(1) Vendor’s warranty, (2) en- 
dorser’s warranty, (3) money paid 
under a mistake of fact. There can be 
no question of the liability of the de- 
fendant regardless of the theory of re- 
covery. Under any of the theories, of 
course, the plaintiff is not suing to en- 
force the payment of the checks as 
negotiable instruments, or seeking to 
have the checks discharged as paid. 

The Court’ considered the defend- 
ant’s contention unduly technical and 
one for the purpose of delay only, be- 
cause there was no question as to his 
ultimate liability. 

“The plaintiff paid the checks to the 
defendant as an accommodation, and 
on the faith of his assurance that they 
were good. We see no good reason to 
require that it wait to be sued, or that 
it actually pay the drawees before it 
sues the defendant, because an interest 
to protect itself against loss arose as 
soon as demand was made on it.” 

One Judge dissented on the ground 
that suit would not lie until after re- 
imbursement of the drawee banks and 
the establishment of the resultant loss 
to the plaintiff bank. 

Fidelity Nat. Bank of Baton Rouge Vv. 
Vuci, 68 So. 2d 781 (1953) 


e e * 


Series “E*? Bond Ownership 

If United States “E” savings bonds 
are owned jointly by two persons and 
one dies, the other’s right to complete 
ownership of the bonds cannot be de- 
feated by the will of the deceased co- 
owner. A recent decision of the Su- 


| preme Court of Alabama pointed up 


this and other important attributes of 
the Series “E” bonds. 
Sixteen bonds worth $1,525 were 





held jointly in the names of Forney 
Little and his brother, Willard. Forney 
Little agreed to give some of these 
bonds to a woman if she would marry 
him. The woman accepted the terms 
and the two were married. Forney 
Little then kept his word and turned 
the bonds over to his wife. 

Less than two years later, Forney 
Little died. His will provided: “I give 
all my property, both real and per- 
sonal, which I may own or be entitled 
to at my death, to my wife.” 

The Federal statute covering the 
ownership of series “E” bonds reads: 
“Tf either coowner dies without having 
presented and surrendered the bond 
for payment or authorized reissue, the 
surviving coowner will be recognized 
as the sole and absolute owner of the 
bond, and payment or reissue, as 
though the bond were registered in 
his name alone, will be made only to 
such survivor.” 

The Court quoted from a California 
case to emphasize the issue involved: 

“The statutory right, afforded by 
the State, to dispose of property by 
will is not paramount to the power of 
the federal government to borrow 
money. If such a statutory power can 
render nugatory the provisions of the 
bonds and the rules and regulations of 
the Treasury Department, upon which 
purchasers of the bonds rely, the 
power of the federal government to 
raise money will be impaired.’’ 

In ruling, the Court made these con- 
cessions: A creditor who has reduced 
his claim to judgment may, during the 
lifetime of the purchaser of savings 
bonds, subject the purchaser’s interest 
in such bonds to the payment of the 
purchaser’s debts. The owner of a bond 
in beneficiary form can be compelled 
to surrender it to his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. When the purchaser of a bene- 
ficiary form bond dies insolvent, the 
beneficiary of the bond can be required 
to surrender the bond for payment and 
remit the proceeds to the administra- 
tor of the estate. 

Ez Parte Little, 67 So. 2d 818 (1953) 


COUNTRY BANKING IN FLORIDA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
ment and livestock. This is likewise 
the vital link between better farming 
and better earnings for the bank. 

Farm credit has become of increased 
significance in recent years, because 
farming has been going through a 
change so radical that it might more 
aptly be termed a revolution. Within 


Address the past 15 years animal power has 

City Zone__State given way to mechanical power. Soil 
aS ee _) | conservation and fertilization have 
76 


emerged as of importance far beyond 
what most farmers considered possi- 
ble. Improved types, varieties, and 
breeds have been developed, in plants 
and animals. Each of these develop- 
ments requires additional capital ex- 
penditure, and frequently increased 
working capital, to permit the farmer 
to realize the maximum advantages 
from adopting them. 

It may be doubted that our partic- 
ular locality presents a picture either 
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more or less graphic than most other 
progressive farming areas of the 
United States. Recent years have wit- 
nessed the up-grading of herds, the 
up-grading of pastures, the adoption 
of tractor farming in place of the mule 
and plow, the advent of hybrid corn 
and other new varieties, and the con- 
sequent increase in profitable use of 
fertilizer. It may have been sensible to 
permit an occasional Florida scrub 
cow to be killed by passing traffic to 
save the cost of building fence, but 
with the advent of registered bulls and 
their valuable progeny no such excuse 
could be reasonably offered. 

So our bank has made great quan- 
tities of loans throughout the years 
for all of these purposes, and for as- 
sorted other farm purposes. Let me 
point out that in the process of extend- 
ing this credit, we have not taken 
needless chances with our depositors’ 
and_ stockholders’ funds. We have 
never lost a dollar on a cattle or hog 
loan, unless you count two one-calf 
loans that went wrong because the 
supervisor of the boys’ work absconded 
with the proceeds of their sale, and 
one three-hog loan to a boy whose fa- 
ther sold one of the gilts and bought 


| whiskey with it.before they got the 


gilts home. Our total loss on these 
three loans was about $75, and we feel 


| they could be more properly classified 





as promotion expense than charge-offs. 


HE principal reason why we have 

been able to loan so much to so 
many farmers without any loss is the 
careful procedure we have followed. 
The loaning officer, after the initial 
interview and study of the financial 
statement and other credit informa- 
tion, invariably visits the ranch or 
farm. There, with the guidance of the 
applicant, he studies what is being 
done and considers in detail what the 
applicant plans to do with the proceeds 
of the loan. A banker who knows farm- 
ing in his community can emerge from 
such a visit knowing the farmer’s 
policies, methods, and his general plan 
of operation. The only exceptions to 
this rule of go-have-a-look have been 
when we already were so thoroughly 
familiar with the farm that another 
visit would have been just a waste of 
time. But when it is a toss-up, we go 
see again. 

We make a good many loans to 
farmers for use in general farming 
operations, as contrasted with the live- 
stock operations which are in the ma- 
jority. Relatively few of our loans are 
for citrus farming, simply because 
Ocala is close to the north edge of the 
citrus belt and there is little citrus 
business to be had. Vegetable growing 
is risky business in Florida; the farm- 
er seldom ends up with what in most 
types of agriculture would be consid- 
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ered a normal rate of profit. Typically 
he either makes a killing or loses his 
shirt. We frequently lend money to a 
farmer for raising vegetables, but 
never if he is engaged only in growing 
vegetables. If in our opinion the farm- 
er has a well rounded program of 
staple crops along with livestock, then 
he may be considered on the merits of 
his statement and ability. Loans to 
general farmers of this type have been 
exceptionally satisfactory. 

Beef cattle loans fall into three 
classes: 1. For purchasing cattle to be 
fattened on grass; 2. For improving 
and increasing the breeding stock; 3. 
For buying and selling cattle while 
working on the breeding of the per- 
manent herd. 

A loan for grass fattening is the 
simplest type. It is made for a definite 
term, generally six to eight months, 
depending on how long it will take to 
get the cattle ready for market. On 
these, as on all cattle loans, we never 
have loaned the full purchase price of 
the cattle unless other collateral was 
included. 

If a bank overloans and ends up with 
a collection loss, this always means 
that the borrower takes a crippling 
loss. We watch the trend of cattle 
prices closely, and vary our percent- 
ages of credit according to our judg- 
ment. We entered 1952 with a policy 
of making no cattle loans over 50 per 
cent of cost. We continued this through 
1953, and when beef prices sagged our 
borrowers and our institution came 
through all right. In 1954, with beef 
prices settled at a relatively low level, 
we have viewed cattle loans consid- 
erably more cheerfully. Actually, we 
have had eight borrowing customers 
who grain-fed cattle this year and 
made money on the job. 

When we loan a rancher for improv- 
ing and increasing his breeding stock, 
we usually take a mortgage on the 
ranch and on the cattle, supported by 
an agreement about retention of the 








heifer calves for additional breeding | 


stock, and the sale and disposition of 


the proceeds. These loans are made for | 


one, two, three, or, in exceptional cases, 
five years, dependent upon the cattle- 
man’s program. If the ranch is nearby, 
I usually determine the number, types, 
marks and brands of the breeder cattle 
on the ranch when the loan is made. 
If it is more distant, we pay a disin- 
terested cattleman to ride the ranch 
and make the physical checks. 
Loans to cattlemen who are engaged 
in buying and selling cattle and at the 
same time working on the breeding of 
the permanent herd have on several 
»ecasions been made with what we call 
a running-time mortgage on the ranch 
and cattle for a term of one to five 
vears. When making the original loan 
we establish the line of credit, and the 
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BOOKKEEPING: For Copying 
Work Sheets, Tax Returns, 
Checks, P & L Statements, Fi- 
nancial Records, Etc. 


MANUFACTURING: For Copying 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Control 
Sheets, Master Records, Inven- 
tory Records, Etc. 


SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 
ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
_— Slips, Bills of Lading, 
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borrower signs a note and executes a 
mortgage for the full amount of his 
credit line. While the loan runs, we ad- 
vance further sums on this loan for 
buying additional cattle up to the total 
line of credit, on drafts drawn by the 
borrower on the bank, made payable 
to the seller. We require with each 
draft an invoice from the seller giving 
complete description of the cattle, and 
the ranch foreman’s receiving receipt 
must be executed and supplied to the 
bank. Receipts, drafts, and invoices 
are attached to the mortgage. When 
cattle are sold, the entire amount is 
remitted to the bank—but normally 
the bank will permit the borrower to 
use part of the money for expenses. 

Dairy cattle operations are about 
the same in our bank as in most banks 
that have experience with this type of 
credit. Most such loans are for the 
purpose of buying additional dairy 
cows. These loans are amortized 
monthly from the proceeds of milk 
checks, and the bank takes as security 


| a mortgage on the permanent stock as 


well as on the cows being purchased. 

Because adequate credit always has 
been available to our farmers for the 
past quarter century from this bank, 
our territory has become productive 
beyond even the most optimistic expec- 
tations of the most far-seeing leaders 
of that older day. Since 1925 the num- 
ber of cattle in Marion County and 
surrounding counties has increased 
several fold. The greater portion of 
these have been cross-bred with good 
bulls for so long that they are of pre- 
dominantly good quality and worth 


| much more per head, even making al- 


| lowance for the inflated currency. The 


same thing is true of hogs. There is a 
growing development in good poultry. 
What does all this mean to the 
bank? Well, our bank has taken a 
major part in making possible this in- 
crease in our community’s agricultural 
wealth. As a direct consequence, we 
are now and for a long while have been 
the largest bank in town. That is a 
considerable improvement over third 
place, which we occupied in 1925. 


OPERATING METHODS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


ent banks proved very helpful in guid- 
ing our thoughts, pointing out pitfalls 
to be avoided and goals to be sought, 
along with some specific systems ideas. 
Manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
pliers of bank forms not only proved 
willing to urge us to buy their prod- 
ucts but also became interested in our 





problem and remained to give us 
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amazingly dispassionate advice. Some 
of them told us of banks within con- 
venient driving distance which had 
solved similar problems, and we vis- 
ited some of these installations in 
search of suggestions that we might 
apply at home. 


ROM this process there began to 

emerge a pattern of operations. 
As rapidly as we worked out a system 
for one of the functions on our “want 
list,” we got it down on paper and 
passed along to the next job. One by 
one we figured out how we wanted to 
do each job, and made sure that it 
would mesh with the systems already 
decided on for other jobs. 

Eventually we came up with a list 
of machines and requisite supplies 
that we felt would modernize our bank 
operations as far as we could safely 
go in one jump. We obtained price 
quotations and delivery dates on each 
item, and then we took the problem to 
our board of directors. 

There is no denying that the total 
appropriation we requested came to 
most of the board members as some- 
thing of a shock. Beyond all doubt the 
sum was double or triple what most of 
them had in mind when they told us to 
modernize our operations. But by that 
time the bank’s officers were so thor- 
oughly sold on the program, and were 
so steeped in the advantages each por- 
tion of it would bring to the bank, that 
we had less than the expectable dif- 
ficulty in convincing the directors they 
should authorize the expenditure. They 
swallowed hard a few times, took a few 
deep breaths, and told us to go ahead. 

We promptly placed orders for all 
of the equipment, forms, and other 
supplies. Some of the machines came 
to us promptly, while other deliveries 
came along later. As this is written, 
one specially equipped machine is 
promised for delivery within the next 
month or so; when it arrives, our pro- 
gram will be complete. 

As was pointed out earlier in this 
article, there is little to be gained by 
outlining in detail just how we are 
using each unit of our new equipment 
to improve our operating. We do not 
for an instant believe that our methods 
are outstanding by the standards of 
the most progressive big city banks. 
It requires no great imagination to 
suspect we may be changing many of 
these for the better within the next 
few years, as we gain in operating 
know-how and as better methods are 
developed for banks of our size. 

The point of this article is rather 
that a small bank—our totals run 
slightly above $6,000,000 — can gain 
substantial advantages by seeking out 
modern, mechanized ways of perform- 
ing the routine tasks which make up so 
lerge a share of a bank’s total expense. 
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We shall, therefore, undertake to tell 
here just enough about one or two of 
our systems to make clear to other 
small-bank operating officers how we 
go about making our improvements. 

Take such a simple, elementary of- 
fice unit as an addressing machine. 
Until we bought our new one, we were 
limping along with an elderly, hand- 
powered, stencil-type unit which was 
so much trouble to use that we had 
stencils only for our checking ac- 
counts. The new equipment includes a 
unit for making the metal plates, and 
the addressing unit runs by power 
with automatic feed. 


UR first step, of course, was to put 

the checking accounts on address- 
ing plates. We followed this up with 
savings accounts, box renters, even 
Christmas Savings customers. We use 
these plates for all such routine com- 
munications as box rental statements, 
monthly statements, and so forth. We 
run off our Christmas Savings checks 
on them. And also we use these plates 
for mailing out any new-business and 
promotion efforts. We find ourselves 
doing a good deal more of this sort of 
thing ‘because it is so easy now that 
we have the machine. 

Or consider our loans and discounts 
operation, as a typical department that 
we have modernized. Formerly when a 
borrower brought in a payment, it re- 
quired from three to five pen-and-ink 
postings while the customer waited at 
the window, and subsequent posting of 
the liability ledger after banking 
hours. Besides these operations, we 
had to run the conventional pen-and- 
ink work on balancing and proofs, and 
make a typewritten four-copy set of 
tickler, locater, note notice, and alpha- 
betical index when the note was re- 
ceived from a loaning officer—and each 
month on every type of loan other than 
consumer. 

Our new mechanized note operation 
uses note numbers that show the class 
of note, along with color coded ledger 
cards that must agree with the note 
number class. When the borrower 
comes in to make a payment, the teller 
machine-posts simultaneously the cus- 
tomer’s record or passbook, ledger, and 
loan department journal. At the end of 
the day an officer with a key releases 
the totals in the machine and the teller 
sorts the cards by codes, runs a proof 
on balances, and balances the cash. We 
eliminated the liability ledger and the 
entire set of extra record cards, no 
longer send out maturity notices ex- 
cept on time loans, and use a simplified 
filing system that cuts the work. 

The net results of the new note sys- 
tem are faster service to the customer 
at the window, much less time per 
transaction required of the teller, and 
closer audit control throughout the de- 
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partment. The time economy is best 
measured in the actual reshuffling of 
work assignments. Before we had the 
machine operation, the general ledger 
and daily statement were handled in 
the savings department at a heavy cost 
in overtime. Now sufficient time has 
been released in the note department 
so that one of the two note cage tellers 
keeps the general ledger and daily 
statement with no overtime involved. 
Also, we now have all chain store cus- 
tomers served by a note teller as a 
means of giving them prompt service 
while keeping their many-item de- 
posits from delaying the regular cus- 
tomer lines at other windows. 

Previously the bookkeeping depart- 
ment consisted of four girls, who 
among them handled the checking ac- 
count ledgers and statements, micro- 
filmed on the old hand equipment, 
functioned as a proof department, and 
performed the other tasks incidental 
to the total operation. Installation of 
a proof machine permitted setting up 
a centralized proof department of one 
girl who handles proving, microfilm- 
ing, and assists the two bookkeepers in 
their miscellaneous duties. Note that 
now three girls perform the operation 
that formerly required four. The sav- 
ing is in part attributable to machine 
proof, in part to the microfilming unit 
with automatic feed and endorser, 
Here, as in other operations that have 
been mechanized with modern equip- 
ment, an important byproduct is a 
much better audit control. 


N the savings department we pre- 
viously used a no-ticket window 
plan with pen and ink. Here, too, we 
saw need for the increased personnel 
efficiency and better customer service 























that mechanization could bring. In- | 
stallation of a savings machine pro- | 


vided these advantages and still per- 
mitted us to keep right on using the 
same old ledger cards; the machine 
line does not agree perfectly with the 
old ruling, but it is perfectly workable 
for all practical purposes. It was im- 
portant to us that we be able to con- 
tinue with the old ledger cards, be- 
cause only five years earlier the bank 
had transferred all of its savings ac- 
counts to new ledger cards. At is hap- 
pens, Pennsylvania has a_ ten-year 
escheat law, so that a change of cards 
makes it necessary each year to look 
back through the old cards until ten 
years have expired. If we had needed 
to add a third set of cards to compli- 
cate the annual escheat checking, the 
added burden would have been consid- 
erable. As it was, we kept the old 
ledger cards but gave depositors new 
passbooks for machine posting. 
Cashier’s checks, which we call re- 
mittance checks, have traditionally 
been sold at our savings windows. As 
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-eeimportant feature of 
HERRING - HALL- MARVIN 
DRIVE-IN WINDOWS 


THE TELLER presses a button and the 
depository drawer slides out — smoothly, 
noiselessly. Another press of the button 
and the drawer slides back. Transactions 
are speeded. Customers are impressed. 
Other important features of Herring- 
Hall-Marvin windows are shown in above 
photo. Note the clear view afforded the 
teller in all directions . . . the ample 
counter space . . . the conveniently lo- 
cated cash drawers and compartments. 


Herring: Hall- Marvin Safe Co. 
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WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 


It’s just off the press. It 
shows, in explicit detail, 
all favored types and sizes 
of drive-in and walk-up 
windows, with complete 
description of optional 
equipment. We shall be 
pleased to send a copy at 
the request of any bank 
officer. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF THE U.S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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“Only the records that are 


\ 


profit a business”... 


ACME 


record equipment 


J Net te VISIBLE 





May we send you 
your booklet 
TODAY? 
Write Dept. 205 


makes records more usable 


An interesting new 28-page booklet for banks 
opens with the above statement. This booklet 
points out the many advantages of Acme 
Visible Records in the banking business. It 
illustrates and describes five specific uses and 
enumerates several others. It shows how Acme 
Visible Records reduce record-keeping costs, 
improve customer relations and increase 
business for banks. 


There is an Acme Visible Record System 
for every record and every business. 


p Nee \—e J/ISIBLE 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 


CROZET, VIRGINIA 
Representatives in all principal cities 



































Picture the name of your bank in enduring 
bronze . . . the names of your personnel 
in handsome desk plates of the same digni- 
fied metal. 

Let us show you how we can give you 
the very finest signs, desk plates and bul- 
letin boards to suit your every need ... at 
most economical prices. 

Send for free illustrated catalog 





DESK NAMEPLATES 
2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2!/." x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


‘*Bronze Tablet Headquarters"’ 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y. 
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Now Available— 


Collection and 
Letters of Credit 
Schedules for Peru 


Send for copies 


These schedules include valuable 
information on local customs and 
practices for correspondent banks, 
firms and individuals. Whenever 
you do business with Peru—collec- 
tions, letters of credit, any trans- 
action—call on this Bank. Staffed 
with experienced personnel, we 
operate 40 offices throughout Peru. 


BANCO INTERNACIONAL 
DEL PERU 


Head Office-Lima, Peru- Founded 1897 
S /.56,000,000. 


Capital and Reserves 








long as we handled these by the con- 
ventional procedure of typing in the 
payee’s name and the remitter’s name 
with a carbon copy for the customer’s 
record, each one took an average of 
21%, minutes. We changed over to a 
form of check on which the teller 
merely stamps the date and cuts in the 
amount with a checkwriter, keeping a 
carbon copy of the checkwriter impres- 
sion as his record. These forms are 
supplied to the teller in limited num- 
bers pre-signed each day, and the cus- 
tomer has the task of writing in the 
payee name, his own name as remitter, 
and filling out the stub as his record. 
These take the teller exactly 12 sec- 
onds apiece on time study. To us the 
saving in window time is important. 
The time-saving to the customers, 
more apparent than real, also seems to 
please the customers themselves. 
Accretions of time saved by use of 
the savings machine, by removal of the 
general ledger and daily statement 
from the savings department, and the 
reduced time required for selling re- 
mittance checks, made it possible to 


| reduce this department from three 





tellers to two tellers. Needless to tell 
any banker in these days of fast labor 
turnover, it was not necessary to re- 
lease any employees in making the 
payroll reduction effective. 

Formerly the bank had a force of 
sixteen employees and officers. Today 
it has fourteen, and they are handling 
a substantially larger volume of de- 
posits and loans, and the greatly in- 
creased activity that has resulted prin- 
cipally from building up our consumer 
loan department. We used to pay for 
a large amount of overtime, and now 
we have practically none. 


N consequence chiefly of the faster 

window onverations made possible by 
machines instead of pen-and-ink meth- 
ods, customer lines even at rush hours 
and on heavy days have shortened 
noticeably. Customers still comment 
occasionally on the difference in the 


| speed with which they are served, all 
| of them favorably. 





The improvement in audit control 
has been tremendous, though this can- 
not be measured numerically. Suffice it 
that we have now gotten away com- 
pletely from pen and ink, except for 
the general ledger and daily statement 
—which will remain manual only until 
we get delivery on the machine that is 
now on order. All of our other figure 
work is now handled on machines, with 
all of the safeguards offered by me- 
chanical ingenuity. We used to have 
overs and shorts practically contin- 
uously. Now we have them not half 
as often. 

By modernizing our operations we 
have improved our customer service, 


_ tightened our controls, and are saving 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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expense at a rate which will pay for 
the total installation and incidentals in 
three and one half years. It is difficult 
to understand how any bank still using 
the old, outmoded methods can afford 
to ignore such possibilities for better- 
ment. 


SAVINGS & LOAN 
STORY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


ness to the people will be doubly im- 
portant. We have the advantage of 
being specialized institutions. Because 
most of our institutions are relatively 
small, they are also flexible. Further- 
more, the policy makers and heads of 
our associations are close to the 
builders and brokers. Even in F.H.A. 
lending, we can out-compete the “long 
distance” lenders. 

While most of our lending is on 
existing housing, many of our associa- 
tions do concentrate on new construc- 
tion. In the overall picture for 1953, 
our lending was broken down: $3,229 
millions for home purchase and $602 
million for refinancing, as against 
$2,288 million for new construction. 

This year our industry is gearing 
itself to do the biggest property im- 
provement loan business in our his- 
tory. Our goal is to lend $500 million 
in such loans. If achieved, that figure 
will be about three times the 1948 
amount of $171 million. 

In view of the downward trend of 
interest rates generally, and the pos- 
sibility of softer rates on conventional 
mortgage loans, a few of our associa- 
tions may face the problems of main- 
taining their present dividend rate. 
As a matter of fact, there is already 
some thought about a reduction in 
dividend rates in high rate areas as 
interest rates have declined in recent 
months. It should be noted that most 
of our associations are mutual institu- 
tions, and as the earnings increase, 
as a result of higher rates, the earn- 
ings are passed on to the savers. As 
earnings decrease, the dividend rates 
have a tendency to go down. It’s a 
slow process, however, for interest and 
dividend rates do not move very fast. 
The interest rates on new loans may 
fall a half point, but this will not affect 
the average return on the overall port- 
folio very rapidly. The aggregate rate 
of earnings doesn’t fluctuate much 
irom year to year. 

The subject of branch expansion 
accounts for some of our “limelight” 
recently. George L. Bliss, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
League, and also president of the Cen- 
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On the 
Pacific 
voyages 
of the 
ORIENT LINE 


If you are sailing on Orient Line Pacific Voyages, you can use the 
services of the shipboard banking agency conducted on board by the 


Bank of New South Wales. 


The agency will cash travellers’ cheques and letters of credit and 
provide local currency at ports of call. Advice on travel arrangements 
in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji is also provided by the agency 


officers. 


For all banking requirements in Australia, New Zealand and 


Fiji, consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Largest joint-stock bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 














SHIFT 


The Responsibility 
to ACCO?! 


Let ACCO Fasteners and ACCOBIND 
FOLDERS take the responsibility of your 
paper-keeping, paper-finding. Filed papers 
will always be where they should be, where 
you can find them in a jiffy. 
ACCO-binding does away forever with 
“seatteration filing”—loose papers, messy 
folders, lost sheets. ACCO-binding saves 
time, tempers and money. It can be the 
difference in efficiency that spells profit. 
Remember...AN ACCO BOUND PAPER 
IS A SAFE PAPER. Ask your stationer. 
ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada: ACCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


















PLAIN BILL BANDS recommended 


by leading banks, provide 
Ss extra convenience for split 

; ‘ Write 

‘ today 

, for 

y colorful 

; 4 catalog. 
Widths: % and 12 inches 
| Lengths: 2% in., 25 bills 


packaging and teller 

handling. 
, 2% in., 50 bills 
Colors: Red, Blue, Brown, Kraft 
(Other sizes and colors on order.) 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 
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suitable 


45” to 


Frame 


Black, 


ADVER 


HOLIDAY and ADVERTISING STANDARDS 


These useful standards are filling a much desired 
need in Banks from coast to coast. 


Displayed in 


locations, on adjustable height stands, 


they are both conspicuous and in excellent taste. 


* Chrome Standard illustrated is adjustable from 


73” in height. 
Size: 1144" high by 1814," wide. (Specify 
Walnut or Mahogany Bakelite Displays) 


HOLIDAY STANDARDS—complete with plates of 
all Holidays observed in your State............. $55.00 


TISING STANDARD—complete with Frame 
and Four Displays (sug- 
gested list furnished} ..... 
$65.00 
















COMBINATION HOLI- 
DAY and ADVERTISING 
STANDARD — consisting 
of one Standard, one 
Holiday Head complete, 
and Advertising Frame 
with four Displays $95.00 
*Bronze Finish, add 

$12.00 


Write for Catalog of Perpetual Calendars—with 
and without Pen Sets—for Counter and Wall use; 
also Name Plates and other types of Signs. 


Mfcd. by J. A. Reinhardt & Co. 


BANK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Established 1930 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * CO 7-3590 

















MATION! 


. in percentage 
growth of Popula- 
tion, Income, Bank 
Deposits, Retail 
Sales, Manufactur- 
ing and Value of 
Crops. 


VALLEY. 


LARGEST BANK 
IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


STATES Home Office: 


Phoenix 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Star Attraction 
for New Accounts—the 
VALUABLE DOCUMENT WALLET 


== 























Sure to attract new accounts, the 
Valuable Document Wallet is smartly 
styled to modern taste. A convenient 
way to file important papers. It con- 
tains 7 printed envelopes, is a sun- 
tan shade, bound with self belt. In- 
dividually boxed. Imprint up to 4 
lines. 


(j— 

















For low prices and Sample write today to: 


BELLMORE LEATHER GOODS CO. 





Mfgs. New Account Openers 


144 COLUMBUS AVE. NEW YORK 23,N.Y 
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tury Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, New York City, recently issued 
a statement at a congressional hear- 
ing in which he said: “If it should be 
the judgment of this committee that 
legislation on the subject should be 
enacted, then we respectfully submit 
that, to prevent the development of 
a banking monopoly, any such bill 
should provide that branch offices for 
federal savings and loan associations 
may be approved, when individual cir- 
cumstances warrant it, on the basis of 
the laws and practices of the state in 
which the home office of such associa- 
tion is located with respect to branches 
for any and all types of financial in- 
stitutions that accept savings deposits 
and provide thrift and home-financing 
facilities for the general public, with 
chain banking recognized as the equiv- 
alent of a branch pattern in states 
where the practice prevails.” 

Mr. Bliss also expressed the 
League’s policy by stating that be- 
cause “there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations . . . there is no reason why 
any community should be denied any 
one or all three of these financial facil- 
ities, if it is of sufficient size to sup- 
port them.” 


OME of our associations have at 

times been criticized for their ad- 
vertising. We do not condone inaccu- 
rate or misleading advertising. In some 
cases, however, the inaccuracies are 
mistakes. For example, 
printers occasionally pick up an F.D. 
I.C. seal and put it in our advertising. 
But the same mistake has occurred the 
other way, with the F.S.L.I.C. seal 
inadvertently appearing in bank ad- 
vertising. 

We subscribe to the code of “rec- 
ommended advertising standards for 
savings and thrift institutions” re- 
cently put out by the national Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus. 
This code says in part: “Statements or 
innuendo derogatory to competition, 
whether oral or printed, destroy pub- 
lic confidence and shall not be em- 
ployed. Savings or thrift institutions 
shall refrain from attacking or re- 
flecting unfairly upon other savings 
institutions, their services or func- 
tions.”’ 

Where the use of the word “savings” 


| is involved, some of our critics say 


| of our ‘state laws, 
charters, the 


the accounts of associations are com- 
parable to shares of stock of ordinary 
corporations like U.S. Steel. This is 
certainly inaccurate. Our accounts are 
a special type of instrument, but they 
still form a savings account. In many 
regulations and 
“savings account” ter- 
minology has completely replaced the 
old “share” terminology, as is logica! 
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because we are no different in our 
corporate form than the mutual sav- 
ings banks. Probably the chief dif- 
ferences between our institutions and 
the mutual savings banks is that the 
latter are permitted broader invest- 
ment powers. 

At one time many of our associa- 
tions operated on a low spread, typi- 
cally by charging 6 or 7 per cent on 
loans and paying 5 or 6 per cent on 
savings. There is now an adequate 
spread between what the associations 
earn and what they pay for their 
money. The result is that the reserves 
are more than sufficient and adequate 
liquidity is being maintained. 


FEW of the associations today 

have a problem in maintaining 
adequate reserves. The liquidity aspect 
is no great problem, for all the affected 
associations need do is to stop lending 
for two to three months. As for re- 
serves, they need only slow down on 


their growth and advertising, for a | 


“catching up” period. In a few iso- 
lated cases, associations have not fol- 
lowed this procedure. The law pro- 
vides that at the end of 20 years, which 
is the present year for many of them, 
associations whose accounts are in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, must 
have 5 per cent in reserves. At pres- 
ent, only a very small number of asso- 
ciations will need to take retrenching 


action to reach this figure, which after | 


all is nothing more than a matter of 
good planning. 


A good third of our institutions | 
have been financing small tracts of 10 | 


to 20 new homes. A limited number 
of the associations, perhaps not more 
than 200, have financed larger scale 
projects. The experience in all cases 
has been very good, to my knowledge. 
Savings associations, we believe, will 
continue to do this type of mass proj- 
ect financing more and more, and on 
an even larger scale. The projects 
have been profitable. In a few cases, 
of course, there have been headaches. 
Builders sometimes go broke in the 


process. But, if the association has | 


been careful, it can take the houses 
over and see them to completion with- 
out loss. 

What are the prospects for our 
earnings and growth for the years 
that lie ahead? We are confident that 
we will be a $50 billion industry by 
1960. As for earnings prospects, we 
con’t see any particular problems 
ahead in that connection. Much, of 
course, is dependent on interest rates 
in general, how far they go down. 
They are generally declining now and 
have been for about six months. But 
that doesn’t hurt the institutions too 
greatly; instead, it merely tends to 
restrict the dividend rate. Our asso- 
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BETTER SIGNS AT LOWER COST 


Sap reaeesese ace rrr 





Handsome, hand- 
chased, “equal to 
the finest,” cast 
bronze and alumi- 
num tablets and 
name plates at 
strictly competitive prices. 


World famous makers of 
bronze, aluminum and _ stain- 


WRITE 







less steel counter screens, rail- FOR 
ings, entrances, etc., since FREE 
1882. Ask About Our FOLDERS 


Modernizing Service. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. 36 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 











COIN BOXES - 32 CENTS EACH 
DELIVERED 





We specialize in RETURN ITEM SLIPS 
and forms for window envelopes. 
Write for samples and prices. 


Cc. W. LAWRENCE Co. 


BANK SUPPLIES 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








ciations do not guarantee to pay a 
certain rate. Consequently, our divi- 
dends can be flexible. 

To aid the growth of the business, 
our trade association, the United 
States Savings and Loan League, was 
formed in 1892 with a small office in 


























NEW ZEALAND 


Over the past 88 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
comprehensive knowledge of economic 
and financial conditions in these two 
greatly expanding nations. 


680 Offices throughout Australia 
and New Zealand provide up to date 
information on the local outlook and 

offer facilities for .every type of 
transaction. 








THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


FOUNDED I866 





Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Chief New Zealand Office: 
328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON. 














Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 
Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 






A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC, 


1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


— 


88 Printed in U S. America 4-54 






















Cincinnati. Today, all but a small part 
of two floors in the LaSalle-Wacker 
building in Chicago is taken up by 
the League’s staff of almost 100 em- 
ployees. This staff works closely with 
the elected and appointed leaders 
toward a common goal, and forms what 
is best characterized as a “team opera- 
tion.” The League has indeed helped 
earn the slogan we use: “America’s 
Fastest Growing Financial Institu- 
tions.” 


Pye connr geared more space than 
allotted would be needed to list 
all the services performed by the 
League’s staff in behalf of the mem- 
bership. Those services extend far 
into realms of research and promo- 
tion. Members of the staff help pro- 
duce timely information and guides 
in legal counseling. Washington rep- 
resentation, advertising and _ public 
relations, customer and field services, 
publications, internal operations, ap- 
praisals, educational help, accounting 
and auditing, personnel problems and 
policy formulation. 

Our American Savings and Loan 
Institute is patterned after the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Through 
the work of our institute the total 
number of members enrolled in the 
educational courses jumped from 3,256 
in 1945 to 11,500 in 1953. For man- 
agement training the Institute began 
a graduate school in 1939. Its courses 
are now conducted at the University 
of Indiana and a steady stream of stu- 
dents have finished their work there 
in the past few years. 

Last year several special projects 
were completed by the League which 
will greatly benefit the associations in 
their continued growth. Among those 
projects was a $60,000 public relations 
film in color, entitled. “Where The 
Heart Is.” It is already booked in 
many parts of the country and will go 
far in telling the American public the 
savings-and-loan story. 

Throughout the year monthly sup- 
plements to “The Federal Guide,” a 
legislative compendium begun in 1952, 
were sent to members. Regular pub- 
lications of the League include the 
Savings and Loan News magazine, the 
Director’s Digest, Legal Bulletin, 
Washington Notes, Confidential Bulle- 
tin, Management Bulletin, and the 
League’s convention annual, Savings 
and Loan Annals. 

The League’s research activity plays 
a major role in promoting the growth 
of the associations. Based upon the 
reports of 710 associations in 1953, 
several studies were circulated on such 
topics as account activity, liquidity, 
dividend and lending rates, mortgage 
lending policy, income and expense 
ratios, personnel, reserves, etc. Bi- 
annually, the League conducts a com- 


plete survey of salaries in the business 
for the use of its 4,100 member insti- 
tutions. 

In serving a business that spent 
less than $5 million prior to 1940 and 
upwards of $32 million for promotion 
in 1953, the League encouraged the 
development of a specialized advertis- 
ing service, perhaps like none other 
in trade association activity in the 
country. The Advertising Division, 
Inc., employs 32 and is completely 
specialized. It studies constantly the 
best techniques of advertising and 
applies them solely to the merchandis- 
ing problems of the savings-and-loan 
business. Each month more than 300 
requests for assistance or information 
are handled by the organization. Typi- 
cally its service covers such things as 
creating special promotions, prepar- 
ing syndicated literature, and offering 
complete advertising agency counsellor 
service. Another of the division’s ac- 
tivities is the production of the month- 
ly customer-contact magazine, Home 
Life. This magazine has a yearly cir- 
culation that is well in excess of 3 
million. 

The League activities are closely 
coordinated with the general policies 
and practices of the membership at 
large through an interlocking system 
of committee supervision. Each year 
upwards of 1,500 savings-and-loan and 
cooperative bank executives are ap- 
pointed to the League’s 28 standing 
committees. Among the newer ones, 
a special committee was named last 
year to consider relations with the 
other financial institutions, and an- 
other to promote home-ownership 
among veterans and G.I. lending. 


E in the business are proud of 

our contribution toward the more 
than 55 per cent of home ownership 
among American families. We are 
proud that we have adhered rigidly to 
the original aims of the business. From 
the outset we wanted to provide spe- 
cialized institutions that would assist 
American families to accumulate sav- 
ings and to acquire their own homes. 
Those ideals lay behind the first loan 
of $375 made by the Oxford Provident 
Building Association at Frankford, 
Pennsylvania, in 1831. 

We will continue to uphold those 
ideals by urging more G.I. home lend- 
ing. We will encourage our institutions 
to give financial aid to the rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of properties 
in older neighborhoods and to coop- 
erate with local private- enterprise 
redevelopment programs. We will go 
on campaigning for a high rate of 
personal savings and will seek new 
and better methods and procedures 
for our operations. Above all, we will 
give every recognition to America’s 
“dynamic” middle class. 
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